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THE AMERICA PRESS 


Announces the coming publication 


of the latest Encyclical by 


POPE PIUS XII 


This new Encyclical treating of the 
Mystical Body of Christ will be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form under the title 
of MYSTICI CORPORIS CHRISTI. 


The text—adapted to study and dis- 
cussion groups—will contain an explan- 
atory analysis, questions for tests and a 
bibliography. 


MYSTICI 
CORPORIS 
CHRISTI 


Enter your advance orders NOW so 
that your copies can be sent you as soon 
as they are off the press. 


100 copies $7.00 
Single copies: 10¢ (by mall, 12¢) 
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For over forty-one years THE CATHOLIC 
MIND has been publishing the encyclicals of 
the Popes. In accordance with its policy of 
publishing all important documents and the 
best in Catholic thought, THE CATHOLIC 
MIND is including in the November issue 
this new encyclical of Pope Pius XII, 
MYSTICI CORPORIS CHRISTI. 


What an opportune time to enter a sub- 
| scription to THE CATHOLIC MIND! 
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ticality of practical education. Dr. Haun answers the 
question by defining the meaning and end purpose of 
the chief branches of study—a head-breaking job, but 
clearly done. A Past President of the College and Uni- 
versity Department of the N.C.E.A., Dr. Haun now heads 
the English Department at Saint Mary’s College, Win- 
ona, Minn. .. . LAWRENCE J. BELL, another educator— 
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College, Philadelphia—gives advice to the lovelorn, with 
a difference. He advises prospective brides and grooms 
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ensure a happy Catholic marriage. . . . MARGARET BRINE, 
formerly a teacher in the Boston School Department, 
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Her present contribution—on the discovery of the Ama- 
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reviews an era as well as a homely sage in his article 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Portugal Comes In. Columbus Day brought new and 
important aid to the United Nations. On that day 
Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar announced 
Portuguese cession of the use of the Azores Islands 
to Britain for the duration of the war. These 
islands, 1,000 miles due west of Lisbon, long served 
as a stopping-point for the transatlantic Clipper. 
They will now form a vital base for the anti-sub- 
marine patrol of the middle North Atlantic. Hence- 
forth the entire crossing can be covered by air de- 
fense. For four years Salazar has kept his country 
out of the war. His action now parallels that of 
Finland in allowing German use of Finnish terri- 
tory to oppose the Soviet. To date we have not de- 
clared war against Finland, and it seems that Ger- 
many could not well prosecute an air or land 
campaign against Portugal. The territory of Portu- 
gal—lying between 37° and 42° North Latitude, 
7° and 9° West Longitude—is so blocked off by 
Spain on the north and east that a German attack 
would have to cross Spanish territory, an act that 
could scarcely go on without retaliation by Spain. 
The motive of Portugal, in yielding a military base 
to Britiain at this time, appears to a surface view 
as an implementation of her 1373 alliance with 
Britain. On second thought it may well be that she 
realizes her international obligation to fight along- 
side those who are destroying the totalitarian 
threat to the whole world. Her action will bring 
the war to a quicker decision. 


Senate Globe-trotters. Referring to the controver- 
sial issues raised by the five Senators on their re- 
turn from a visit to the major fighting fronts (ex- 
cept the Russian front, of course), the President 
said in his press conference last week that such 
reports were both a nuisance and a good thing. 
They are a nuisance because they involve time-con- 
suming research to check on the disclosures; and 
a good thing because the discussion leads to a bet- 
ter informed public opinion. Certainly, in this case 
the good more than balanced the bad, and while not 
every point raised by the individual Senators was 
tactful or calculated to promote constructive dis- 
cussion, they did drag into the open some real is- 
sues which we and our Allies cannot afford to ig- 
nore. The success of the United Nations’ coalition, 
both in war and in peace, rests ultimately on a 
sincere desire to collaborate despite conflicting na- 
tional interests and a willingness to deal frankly 
with one another. A tacit agreement to suppress 
talk of our differences will only lead to misunder- 
standings later on. This is especially true of the 
United States, where the Administration’s foreign 
policy is completely dependent on the consent of the 
Senate, and ultimately on the approval of the peo- 
ple. The President was well advised, therefore, to 
make a detailed and public answer to the more im- 


portant questions raised by the Senators. This 
whole discussion, if continued on a high plane, will 
help rather than hinder good relations with our 
Allies. 


Chinese Exclusion. Madame Chiang Kai-shek has 
been honored by our cities and States; she has been 
granted degrees by our Universities; she has won 
the love and respect of millions of our people; she 
has been reckoned worthy to address our Con- 
gress; but she is not eligible for our citizenship, 
because, in spite of all her admirable qualities, she 
is Chinese. We like to speak of China as our ally; 
and indeed we should have to seek far and long to 
find an ally so loyal and patient. It is worth remem- 
bering that for more than four years before Pearl 
Harbor China was fighting Japan, fighting with 
her back to the wall, but with unflinching courage 
and unyielding hope. Her slender life-line, the 
Burma Road, was opened and shut by pelitical 
forces beyond her control, while her enemy was 
able to obtain supplies from the United States. 
Even since Pearl Harbor lend-lease supplies to 
China have been but a trickle in comparison with 
the stream across the Atlantic. Perhaps it is 
China’s very patience that makes us forget the 
millions of lives, the cities and provinces cast into 
the furnace of war against the Axis; publicity for 
China has usually been in a minor key. Is it not 
time, as President Roosevelt reminds us in his mes- 
sage to Congress urging repeal of Chinese exclu- 
sion, to grant our Chinese allies this recognition of 
“their great contribution to the cause of decency 
and freedom?” And, we may add, to drive another 
nail into the coffin of racism? 


Women and War. In the good old days when war 
was mostly the affair of professional armies it was 
the accepted lot of women to bind the wounds of 
their warrior men and pray God to bring them 
safely home. But total war has changed all that. 
Now we have the Waves and Wacs and Spars. Even 
the super-virile Marines have made room for the 
ladies. Women are civilian-defense workers and 
war-production workers. And as if that were not 
enough, the Civil Service Commission comes along 
to tell us that of the 1,982,186 civilian employes in 
the War and Navy Departments, almost 700,000 
are women. War may still be a man’s affair, but 
women have a large and indispensable part in this 
one. And that, it strikes us, is another good reason 
for making a peace this time that will last. Those 
who insist that modern civilization cannot stand 
another war and survive like to stress material 
losses and the wholesale massacre of the world’s 
youth. But what about the effect on women and, 
through women, on the home—the heart and soul 
of civilization? In all truth, modern war has little 
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‘respect for sex. Bombs fall indiscriminately on men 
and women alike; homes and munitions plants are 
frequently blasted to bits by the same blockbuster. 
And the desperate shortage of manpower has 
everywhere forced women out of the home into 
war agencies and war plants, and even into the 
armed services. It does no good to say that all this 
is necessary. We know that, too. But necessity does 
not make the thing any less deplorable—or any 
less dangerous to the survival of our civilization. 


Federal Employes. Speaking of civilian employes of 
the War and Navy Departments reminds us that 
the number of civilians on the Federal payroll de- 
clined during July for the first time since the pre- 
war period. According to the latest report of the 
Civil Service Commission, Uncle Sam has 3,377,875 
employes. More than half of these are in the War 
and Navy Departments, and almost a million are 
women. Of special interest to taxpayers is the fact 
that about 185,000 Federal workers are dollar-a- 
year men, or are receiving no compensation at all. 
From time to time, voices are raised in Congress 
demanding in the name of economy a drastic re- 
duction in Federal personnel. No doubt some reduc- 
tion is possible, but taxpayers can hope for little 
relief from this source. In addition to the almost 
two million employes of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the War Manpower Commission has about 
200,000 and the Office of Price Administration ap- 
proximately 55,000. Cutting WMC payrolls will 
save very little money, since more than two-thirds 
of all WMC employes are working at present with- 
out compensation, or for a dollar a year. OPA is, if 
anything, understaffed now. One of the reasons for 
the decline in Federal payrolls during July was a 
sizable decrease in the Agriculture, Interior and 
Commerce Departments. Just where further nota- 
ble reductions can be made, except in the War and 
Navy Departments, is not very evident. Maybe the 
“economy bloc” in Congress can tell us. 


The Episcopal Church. Converts or inquirers into 
the Catholic religion often ask how the Episcopal 
Church stands in relation to historic Christianity. 
For a definite answer to this question nothing could 
improve on the resolution passed by the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
lately convened in Cleveland. The Episcopal Church, 
so ran the resolution, “is a Church retaining the 
episcopal church order of the Roman Church from 
which it broke away in the Reformation.” (Italics 
ours.) So there it is, a group that seceded during 
the Religious Revolution of the sixteenth century. 
No more need we hear the pious legend of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana, supposedly the parent of the 
present institution. That legend was pulverized by 
Maitland’s Roman Canon Law in the Church of 
England, forty-five years ago. Each group that 
broke off between 1517 and 1564 took with it some- 
thing from the old family inheritance, and to that 
extent it remains the Church of Christ. If all of 
them would agree to unite, keeping in each only 
what they took with them in those years, we shoul 
be closer to having “‘one flock and one shepherd.’ 
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their conviction that he is the Rock. And they know 
he will remain that Rock, no matter what price he 
pays. Meanwhile, in the prayer 
Oremus pro Pontifice nostro Pio. 


Gander Sauce. Four years ago the American Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters wrote up and adopted for 
themselves a code of ethics. The main feature of 
the code was a new ruling that time for the presen- 
tation of controversial issues should not be sold. 
AMERICA, a minority voice in protest, wrote: 
small group of men is given power to silence any 
speaker they find troublesome. Radio is regimented. 
Freedom of speech is gently chloroformed. ... ” 


news commentators refrain from edi ! 
Newscasters have risen to defend freedom of 
speech. CBS has presented its case in a full-page 
advertisement in the daily press, and uses the blue 
pencil fairly on newsscripts. Newscasters are filing 
protests with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. James C. Fly, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, entered the fight at a luncheon of the Radio 
Executives Club. He dislikes the code very much 
indeed, and hopes that the National Association 
of Broadcasters will revise it. AMERICA is not re- 
joining the fight, merely recalling that the code 
was written and adopted a few years ago with one 
principal purpose, the elimination from the air 
waves of the voice of one Father Charles Coughlin. 
Looking back over the files, we cannot find any 
protests registered against the code by those who 
are now so loudly championing freedom of speech. 


Breakdown at Brewster. Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation has the unenviable reputation of being 
one of the worst failures in the war-production 
drive. Some months ago the Navy, which is in- 
terested in the planes which Brewster should be 
turning out but is not, forced a change in manage- 
ment. But production continued to lag; so now 
Henry Kaiser is assuming complete control of opera- 
tions. Meanwhile, a House subcommittee has begun 











a long-overdue investigation. If this committee does 
its work thoroughly, it will find that blame for the 
scandal must be apportioned evenly between labor 
and management. The latter has done a poor job 
of scheduling and organizing, and the top union 
officials seem more concerned with advancing their 
selfish interests than with winning the war. An 
article in the Washington Post some weeks ago 
quoted Tom De Lorenzo, head of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers local, which has a closed-shop con- 
tract, as follows: 

Our policy is not to win the war at any cost. The 

policy of our local union is to win the war without 

sacrificing too many of the rights which we have... 

All my life I have found force to be the only ef- 
fective weapon. Sometimes you just have to use it, 
even if it means stopping the planes... 

If I had brothers at the front who needed the ten 
or twelve planes that were sacrificed, I'd let them 
die, if necessary, to preserve our way of life or rights 
or whatever you want to call it... 

That is a thoroughly reprehensible attitude, not at 
all characteristic of labor leadership these days. 
While the Committee is about its work, we sug- 
gest a good look at Mr. De Lorenzo’s regime. 


Interfaith Peace Declaration. The recent identical 
statement on peace issued by representative leaders 
of the three major religious groups has been hailed 
as a “history making document.” The New York 
Herald Tribune stated that the declaration is “as 
significant as the Atlantic Charter and other such 
statements of Allied leaders.” Religious commenta- 
tors were careful to lay stress on the importance 
of the moral law in the coming peace. Msgr. John 
A. Ryan cited its insistence upon God’s moral law 
as one of the “striking facts about the statement.” 
The Christian Century, widely circulated and in- 
fluential Protestant weekly, in a two-page editorial 
headed “Religion’s United Front” stated: 
The appearance of this declaration constitutes no- 
tice served on political leadership that it must sub- 
mit its actions in making peace to the review and 
judgment of church and synagogue as interpreters of 
the moral law. There have been distressing signs 
of late of a tendency to drift back towards secret 
manipulations in that tradition of power politics 
out of which has come so much of the agony of the 
past. With Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leader- 
ship united on such a platform as this declaration 
lays down, political leaders who may be tempted to 
return to the moral nihilism of balance-of-power 
diplomacy and military-alliance statecraft must 
reckon with a condemnation not lightly provoked. 
The Philadelphia Record terms the statement a 
“beacon” in the black pall which has overtaken 
Europe. Time called it “an outstanding event in 
U. S. religious history.” The Washington Post said 
the statement “appears to cover virtually the same 
ground as the plans for peace and reconstruction 
proposed by Pope Pius XII a few months after the 
outbreak of the present war.” Some newspapers 
adopted an approving but realistic attitude, as the 
San Francisco Chronicle, which said: “Realism 
compels us to recognize that one or another of... 
[the points] is not now acceptable either to the 
present philosophy or to the avowed intentions of 
one or another of the powers that are going to 
make the peace after this war.” 


UNDERSCORINGS 


VATICAN Radio broadcast to all countries the 
new instructions of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments, in regard to caring for the Blessed 
Sacrament during war-created emergencies. Cer- 
tain designated laymen are authorized to seek out 
and preserve the Sacred Hosts that may be scat- 
tered by bombing or explosion. 

>In Tucson, Arizona, the Most Rev. James P. 
Davis, fifty-sixth Bishop of the Diocese of San Juan 
in Puerto Rico, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Tucson, Most Rev. Daniel J. Gercke. 

» General Chiang Kai-shek has appointed Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas Megan, S.V.D., as head of the Chi- 
nese Wartime Social Service Corps, with the rank 
of Major General. 

» When the Anglican Archbishop of York returned 
from his recent visit to the leaders of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, he remarked that he doubted if 
non-Orthodox religious groups could hold meetings 
or seek converts. Asked if the teaching of religion 
will be allowed in Russian schools, he replied: 
“There is no religious teaching in Russia.” 

> Thanks to the N.C.W.C. News Service, our list 
of Catholic Army Chaplains who have died in ser- 
vice can now be brought up to date. They are: 
Fathers John P. Washington (Newark), Valmore 
G. Savignac (Providence), James M. Liston (Chi- 
cago), Neil J. Doyle (Hartford), James P. Flynn 
(Crookston), Patrick X. Flaherty, C.S.V. (Spring- 
field, Ill.), William A. Irwin (Philadelphia), Walter 
J. Felix, S.J. (Mobile), Eugene Polhemus, O.S.B. 
(Newark), Michael F. Duggan, C.M. (Western 
Province), Terence T. Brady (Springfield, I1.), 
Lawrence A. Gough (New York), Clement M. 
Falter, C.PP.S. (Fort Wayne), Julius J. Babst 
(Belleville), J. Curtis Sharp, S.J. (Oregon). 

> Of the thirty-seven Army Chaplains who have 
died in the war, more than one-third are Catholics. 
Of the thirty-three held as prisoners of war, two- 
thirds are Catholics. The latest Chaplain citation 
for bravery under enemy fire went to Father James 
S. McGinnis, S.J., of Cleveland. In his citation he 
was called “truly the exemplification of the highest 
type of manhood,” for his front-line ministrations 
during an advance under heavy fire in the South- 
west Pacific. 

> In connection with this matter, readers may wish 
to know of the handy and beautiful folder to assist 
the dying, prepared by Rt. Rev. Raphael J. Mark- 
ham, of Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

> Rev. Paul F. Tanner, of the N.C.W.C. Youth De- 
partment, has issued a warning regarding the pro- 
gram of the Young Communist League, soon to 
change its name and seek alliance with other groups 
on an “anti-bias” basis. 

> Religious News Service reports the formation of 
a Permanent Committee on Public Decency, direct- 
ed by prominent Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
of the Buffalo area. 

> The Lord’s Day League of New England is out 
against Sunday football, and the “sports promoters 
and profit-mongers who have done much to change 
the conduct of people on this sacred day.” 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


IN the week ending October 12, the Russian armies 
renewed their offensive, after a two weeks’ lull. In 
the north they captured Nevel, an important point, 
which was not intended by the Germans to be in- 
cluded in the area they were evacuating. If the 
Russians advance much farther in this sector, it 
will require readjustment of the entire German line 
extending to near Leningrad. Both sides have sent 
reserves to this area, and a big battle is in progress. 

Other Russian forces have gained towards Vi- 
tebsk and have taken Gomel. This may have been 
within the planned German withdrawal. For in this 
area the Russians have not reached the Dnieper. 

In the mid-Dnieper region, which is below the 
Pripet marshes, the Russians have crossed the 
Dnieper on both sides of Kiev, although at some 
distance away. A third crossing has been made far- 
ther down. At each of these places heavy fighting 
is going on, without either side having so far been 
able to drive back its opponent. 

At the south end of the long Russian line, just 
north from the Crimea, Russian attacks have failed. 
The Germans had evacuated their last troops in 
Caucasia by crossing the Strait of Kerch on the 
night preceding the 9th. The surrender of Caucasia 
simplifies the German problem, and the troops 
withdrawn are now available to defend the Crimea. 
The Russians have not yet attacked the Crimea, 
but may be expected to do so at any time now. 

In Italy the American 5th Army is on the west 
coast, a short distance north of Naples, facing half 
of the German 10th Army. The latter is on the 
north side of the Volturno River. This would be a 
creek in this country, as ordinarily a man can walk 
across it. Due to recent rains, it happens just now 
to be high and a little difficult to cross. 

Along thesAdriatic coast, the British 8th Army 
is fighting the other half of the German 10th Army. 
Quite a good deal of fighting has occurred here, as 
the Germans are resisting strenuously. 

A new factor in the Italian situation is the recent 
activity of Yugoslav groups. There are two bands. 
Partisans in the north are fighting back of Trieste 
and Fiume. Chetniks in the south are operating in 
what used to be Bosnia and Montenegro. Both 
groups received a large quantity of arms as a result 
of the Italian surrender. In most cases the Italians 
gave up their arms; in some cases they were forced 
to. The Slavs did not know how to use some of the 
weapons they captured, and accepted a few Italians 
as instructors. But, generally, everybody in this 
region dislikes the Italians. 

Partisans and Chetniks are not united, and occa- 
sionally have fought each other. Both fight the 
Germans. With the Germans are the Ustachis, 
Slavs who do not like either Partisans or Chetniks. 

The Germans and Ustachis are in control of the 
key points. The two Slav groups control certain 
areas in the mountains. From these places they 
conduct raids against the Germans and the rail- 
roads over which their supplies come. They are re- 
ceiving some aid from the Allies by air. 

Cot. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IN the midst of the furore aroused by the report 
of the five Senators who visited the battlefronts 
from Labrador to Hawaii, and of the sequel to the 
so-called secret session which turned out to be no 
secret at all, I persuaded Senator Mead, the only 
Catholic of the group, to tell me some of the human 
and religious aspects of his trip. 

He was greatly impressed, he told me, by the 
excellence of our medical and nursing personnel, 
and of their up-to-date equipment. The Red Cross, 
USO and other service agencies, came in for a 
lot of praise from him. The boys, he felt, were 
getting an unprecedented amount of attention in 
the way of recreation. The only criticism he heard 
on this score was that those in the very forward 
areas had not yet been fully reached for relaxation 
and recreation. 

What about our Chaplains? Two things im- 
pressed him most. They are doing a “magnificent 
job” in caring for the spiritual needs of our forces; 
and they are vastly overworked. It was difficult, of 
course, for him to estimate just how this last point 
could be remedied, but I have no doubt that both 
the Army and the Navy still need more Chaplains 
on the fighting fronts. 

American Catholic foreign missionaries have 
been working in many of the areas he visited, espe- 
cially in Iraq, India, China, the Pacific Islands and, 
of course, the Philippines. Their future is tremen- 
dously involved in the outcome of the war, and I 
was especially interested to hear what might be 
predicted for them. None of the Senators, it will 
have been noticed, said anything about India, and 
I had to respect this secrecy. But the Senator was 
enthusiastic about the work of the missionaries 
everywhere. Many stories were volunteered him 
about the work they have been doing in India, 
China and the Islands. They have, he was told, 
“made many friends and created an abundance of 
good will for our cause and our military person- 
nel.” He said there were “thousands of instances” 
of the kindness and self-sacrifice of the natives 
from the mission stations to our fighting forces. 
Over and over he heard of the care, protection and 
cooperation these Christian natives have given our 
boys, even under fire. 

Mr. Mead seemed particularly impressed by the 
help which our missionaries have given in China, 
and the assistance they can give after the war, “if 
China continues to enjoy the cooperation and sup- 
port of the United States.” In fact, he seemed to 
feel that all the countries of the Far East can show 
improvement in their economy, their government 
and their cultural and spiritual advancement as a 
result of a fruitful collaboration of the secular and 
spiritual forces of the United States. 

One last impression I received must be recorded. 
The Senator seemed to feel, as a result of his trip, 
that the Pacific Ocean had contracted enormously 
in size. To him, the United States, South America, 
China, the Indies, Japan, the Philippines are neigh- 
bors around a not very large lake. 

WILFRID PARSONS 








PLACE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
IN A TECHNOLOGICAL WORLD 
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AMONG the dangers to which postwar America is 
to be exposed there is none of greater import, per- 
haps, than that resulting from the shift in emphasis 
which has occurred, and which threatens to con- 
tinue, in the realm of higher education. That such 
a shift has occurred, especially in the colleges for 
men, is a wholly obvious fact. The service units 
now occupying many of our campuses are, in vary- 
ing degree, being educated largely as technicians. 
Even where the service programs give greater rec- 
ognition to the non-technical—as with some of the 
Navy schedules—the trainees cannot lose sight of 
the fact that the goal of their schooling is capacity 
to assume an essentially technical post in the line of 
war duty. The need of the hour doubtless requires 
this procedure, and educators applaud the breadth 
of such programs as are embodied in some of the 
Navy’s programs for officer training. But the tech- 
nical aspects and goals carry the threat of leaving 
a large residue of technology on the campus in 
postwar years. And that threat, should it become 
a permanent reality, will do more to refashion the 
American scene than will all the mechanical ad- 
vance which science promises us in the world of 
tomorrow. 

Now, no one is going to quarrel with technologi- 
cal training as such. The modern world is depend- 
ent upon machines. And where there are to be 
machines, there must be technologists to produce 
the machines and to operate them in their service 
to complex life. But a technologist is also a human 
being, living in a human society. And no society 
can be really human if its members are to be wholly 
departmentalized into specialized technological 
fields, each with its own skills, its own interests and 
its own language. Society demands a common 
ground for a meeting of its members, one where 
they ean be cemented by common human interests, 
speaking a language meaningful to all men. Where 
is this common ground, this meeting-place of minds, 
to be discovered? 

Plainly it has to be somewhere in the realm of 
the spirit. Skills vary; but all men think. For co- 
hesion in society, then, we must have a common 
ground for men’s thinking. Good thinking, and a 
fund of things to think about, come from educa- 
tion. It follows that, to give us a truly human civili- 
zation, education must supply this meeting point 
for minds. And for centuries men of western culture 
have found this meeting point in what are called the 
Liberal Arts, including Theology and Religion as 


necessary for the full rounding-out of the cycle of 
the arts. 

To try to define Liberal Arts will lead one into 
some borderline cases where a liberal art flows into 
its application in the practical order. But what is in 
general a field of the liberal arts and what is a 
field of practical art can suffer definition. The lib- 
eral arts are aimed at the unfolding of the capaci- 
ties of man’s mind; the practical arts develop skills 
by which men may carry on the technical details 
of an increasingly mechanical existence. The lib- 
eral arts enhance one’s being as a man; the prac- 
tical arts give him the techniques by which to earn 
a living. 

Cardinal Newman’s way of saying it is that Lib- 
eral Knowledge is “Knowledge so far as it is philo- 
sophical . . . Knowledge acted upon, informed, im- 
pregnated by Reason, the principle of its intrinsic 
fecundity”; Liberal Education differs from Useful 
Education in this: that “the end of one is to be 
philosophical, of the other to be mechanical; the 
one rises toward general ideas, the other is ex- 
hausted upon what is particular and external and 
practical.” If the world is to become a place where 
everyone has skills but no man is fully.alive, incom- 
plete education will make it such. But if we are to 
have a world in which men can appreciate their 
dignity as men, and can assert that dignity in an 
ordered living, that goal can be reached only 
through education in the liberal arts—the educa- 
tion worthy of a free man. 

To put the liberal arts into brief compass we may 
describe them as a body of knowledge philosophical- 
ly interpreted toward an intellectual ideal, and im- 
plying, through the power of the will, the realiza- 
tion of this ideal in the self and in society. The old 
grouping of the seven artes liberales has become 
recast in the six major divisions or departments 
which constitute the essential curriculum of the 
modern American college of liberal arts. We may 
survey these briefly on the basis of the suggested 
fourfold aspect—content, interpretation or philoso- 
phizing, ideal and execution—remembering, though, 
that the propulsion of will rises from sources other 
than the arts themselves, though the beauty of 
the ideal may inspire towards its realization. As 
Newman emphasizes, the liberal arts yield intel- 
lectual knowledge, and the excellence of the know- 
ing man is not necessarily associated with the ex- 
cellence of the good man. Hence study of the lib- 
eral arts, even when carried through Philosophy 
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and Theology, must be accompanied by cultivation 
of the power of will by the various means available 
on the college campus. 

Thus, History and the Social Sciences study man 
in the scroll of time—the problems which he met 
and his manner of solving them; interpretation of 
the right and the wrong solutions yields a philoso- 
phy of history and establishment of sound prin- 
ciples of politics, economics and sociology. The ideal 
of order in human affairs is born, by which timely 
solutions may be applied to current social problems 
before they become acute, through democracy in 
government, wisely controlled capitalism in eco- 
nomics, and appreciation of human worth in so- 
ciology. The addition of the moral impulse fructifies 
in intelligent citizenship and a sane and ordered 
living. 

Language and Literature throw open the record 
of man’s thoughts, and the molds into which they 
have been cast, whether with classical finish and 
restraint or with romantic enthusiasm and wonder; 
interpretation reveals the ennobling, with its truth 
and beauty, and the debasing, with the false, the 
distorted, the hideous. The ideal of “good taste” 
springs from the analysis; the well-disposed will 
demands refinement of mind and of heart; else 
literary studies degenerate into a sterile estheticism. 

Science and Mathematics produce a body of 
knowledge concerning the intimate laws of natural 
objects and their intricate relationships. Interpre- 
tation reaches from the laws to the Lawgiver. The 
ideal of a ready conformity on the part of a free 
agent to the laws of Nature comes into view, a de- 
liberate identifying of the individual free will with 
the Will of God as expressed in the eternal law. 
Through the will that conforming moves from the 
ideal order into the actual. 

The Fine Arts discover the laws of harmony in 
tone, in color, in line, in contour, and study their 
application in the masterpieces which the history 
of art enshrines; these are interpreted against the 
basic principles of esthetics which this analysis re- 
veals. An ideal of discriminating taste is fashioned; 
a well motivated will seeks refinement in its choice 
of the beautiful, lifting towards beauty Infinite 
and Divine. 

Philosophy brings a knowledge of the inner reali- 
ties of being, earthly and heavenly, as the highest 
reachings of the human spirit on its own powers 
may discover them, and of past efforts toward their 
discovery; interpretation carries out a sifting of 
these past efforts, separating the true from the 
misguided, with the sound scholastic method as 
tool. The ideal of “the good life” is a consequence, 
with high thinking, noble feeling and right living; 
and the will, properly motivated, leads to a realiza- 
tion of the ideal in self and in the society of which 
the self is a part. 

Theology, or Religion, at the top of the scale of 
knowing, brings the knowledge of heavenly and 
earthly realities from the Source of all truth, with 
the highest reachings of the human spirit under 
Divine guidance and with Divine aids, summed up 
in Christ and His Church; interpretation unfolds 
the aptness of this guidance and aid for man fallen 
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from innocence and redeemed. The ideal engendered 
is Godlikeness, Christlikeness, sainthood; and the 
will, under the operations of grace, reaches after 
these ideals and strives to lift our frail humanity 
near to the Divine. 

This, then, is in brief the main body of the lib- 
eral arts. This is that knowledge which Newman 
terms valuable for its own sake, knowledge which 
is “an end in itself,” without reference to any prac- 
tical application to be made of it other than to be, 
within oneself, a cultured Christian gentleman, with 
“a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, 
equitable, dispassionate mind, a noble and courte- 
ous bearing in the conduct of life.” It is with this 
body of knowledge that western culture was built. 
The ideals of our society were fashioned by its 
means. From this body of knowledge rose all the 
monuments which we cherish, in stone, on canvas 
or on library shelves. This is the corpuscle-builder 
for the bloodstream of civilization; this is the uni- 
fier of men, the common ground upon which all 
men may meet. And the keeper of all this, the 
agent charged with handing it down through the 
generations, ever young, ever vital, is the College 
of Liberal Arts. 

But the body of the liberal arts is a unified whole, 
rounded like a well-branched tree. To lop off one 
part of it is to stunt the tree. And to cut away its 
crown, in Philosophy and Religion, is to leave but a 
stump. That roundness of the arts exists nowhere 
today except in schools associated with Christian 
teaching. The one complete transmitter, then, of 
western culture can be only the liberal-arts school 
operating as an arm of the Christian Church—the 
Catholic College of Liberal Arts. 

There is implied here no disdain of the profes- 
sional school, or of the school of practical arts, or 
of all those skills and services which modern life 
requires. All of these are useful, even necessary, 
to modern civilization; but the liberal arts, in their 
completeness, lie at civilization’s heart. And it takes 
no clairvoyance to conclude that if the College of 
Liberal Arts should desert its place, the ideals of 
western culture, cut off from their blood-stream, 
must go largely into decay. 

The threat of that deserting is now before us. 
One hears too often, even among educators, the 
plea for supplanting part of the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum with items which will make easier the 
transition from college life to job-finding in a tech- 
nological society. That way lies disaster. That is 
abdication by the college of its high office as trans- 
mitter of the culture of Christian civilization. Too 
much of this whittling away of the liberal arts has 
already occurred. It is time to undo the errors of 
the past in the dilution of the arts program, rather 
than to add a new flood of errors to wash the lib- 
eral arts away. There are now items in the cur- 
ricula of many arts colleges which have no busi- 
ness there. Of themselves they are doubtless good; 
but by being where they are they have thrust from 
student programs courses in the liberal arts, and 
so have made the bachelor’s degree mean less than 
it should mean. 

(To be continued next week.) 





ECONOMICS FOR THE UNMARRIED 
OR FINANCES FOR FIANCES 
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IT will be no news to anyone that there is a large 
and growing multitude of young women who would 
normally enter marriage, but for whom war has 
deferred that Elysian adventure. What is more like- 
ly to be overlooked is the fact that this dismal 
delay, far from being an unmixed evil, presents an 
incomparable chance to prepare now, in a special 
way, for the nuptials of tomorrow. What this prep- 
paration should be, and why it should be made, is 
the burden of the paragraphs which follow. 

Please understand at the outset that this is a 
Catholic economist’s approach to marriage. It is an 
economist’s approach because it recognizes that 
marriage involves a number of vital economic ques- 
tions which ought to be asked and answered. It is 
a Catholic approach because it affirms that eco- 
nomics is not independent of morality, and that 
economics, as such, can never give a complete an- 
swer to any human question, since man is not 
merely an economic being. It realizes that there are 
goals in and beyond life which matter more than 
the ability to reach the highest possible standard of 
living. 

In an age of disastrous specialization, it cannot be 
too often reaffirmed that it is morality alone which 
preserves the sciences from perversion and guaran- 
tees that their neutral findings will be directed to 
worthy ends. Alfred Nobel’s discovery of dynamite 
is akin to the economist’s findings, in that both of 
them can be made a blessing or a curse, according 
to the morals of those who use them. Morality is 
the knight in shining armor who rides to the rescue 
of Truth in distress. You will find economic life in 
Vatican City as well as in the Third Reich. The 
difference between the two is not that one is 
founded upon economics, while the other is not. 
The difference is that the economics of one is con- 
formed to morality, and that of the other is not. 

So there must not be any misund about 
the assumptions which underlie the proposals to be 
advanced here. An economic approach to marriage 
is ipso facto an incomplete approach. But it is valu- 
able so far as it goes, and no harm ought to ensue 
if we clearly grasp that it needs to be supplemented 
by a number of other approaches. Now let us look 
to the business at hand. 

One’s contacts with young, working-class city- 
dwellers must convince him of two things: 1) There 
is a widespread understanding that marriage is an 
expensive undertaking; and 2) there is a baffling 
failure to do much about it. To be sure, there are 


not a few young men who wait to amass some hun- 
dreds of dollars before turning benedict. But it is 
likewise true that a whole host of maidens and men 
venture upon the new life with nothing more than 
the current income from their employment, with 
perhaps some added succor from the slender re- 
sources of parents and relatives. 

One need not be an earth-bound cynic to dis- 
cern the peril in this crash-dive approach to matri- 
mony. Authentic Catholics marry with the strong 
probability of a family to come and, what is more, 
a family of indeterminate size. Freely translated, 
this means that the wife will not work outside the 
home, and that the family’s support will be what- 
ever the husband is able to provide by his earn- 
ings. For the typical young man this income will be 
very modest indeed; and one of the couple’s keen- 
est anxieties will be their effort to live like other 
people in their income-class. 

The central difficulty is not so much the fact that 
their income is small, but rather the fact that many 
of their neighbors with incomes no larger (and 
sometimes even smaller) than theirs will have 
what is called “a much higher standard of living,” 
because they will be rearing fewer children, or per- 
haps none at all, for the nation of their birth. 
Added to this the couple will find in almost any 
neighborhood a cruel and ruthless public opinion, 
which has for years been trained and disciplined 
by a shrewd corps of advertising geniuses to regard 
a vast congeries of luxuries and superfluities as 
absolute necessities and to cast the most consum- 
ing scorn upon those who are unable to secure 
them. Our young couple will more than likely find 
themselves in a neighborhood which will little no- 
tice whether or not they go to church, but will 
jolly well make their ears burn if they fail to 
dress up to the prescribed level of fashion. 

It is simple candor that moves a teacher to avow 
that the schools run a very poor second (if even 
that close) to the advertising fraternity in the 
education of the people and the formation of our 
national mentality. In very large measure, I be- 
lieve, it is this triumph of misguided advertising 
which has induced this widespread and frightening 
devotion to trifles, and the positive consecration 
to what is ephemeral. The things which matter, 
which endure and which lie at the very base of 
society become the first victims of this Philistine 
struggle which pits neighbor against neighbor in 
a contest which no one ever really wins, and which 
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thwarts and diverts the energies of the people from 
those pursuits which make a nation great. 

But what can the young couple do about the at- 
titudes of society? Well, one thing they distinctly 
ought not to do, is to adopt them. This means that 
the arrangement of their budget must be dictated 
by the needs of a growing family and not by the 
latest edicts of that tyrant, Fashion. But even so, 
if the family income is very small, the growing 
demands upon it can and do produce downright 
misery and an atmosphere in which the prospects 
of a happy, Christian marriage grow darker year 
by year and perhaps vanish entirely. What then? 

If this state of affairs typically happened to be 
unavoidable, there would be no point in mention- 
ing it. But since there is frequently a way out of 
the difficulty, if the desire to find it is really ardent, 
it is quite to the point to see what it is. 

At the root of the trouble is an attitude which 
ill fits the age in which we are living. It is an at- 
titude which takes it for granted that it is the sole 
responsibility of the single young man to do what- 
ever saving is done in order to found a home. And 
if little or no saving has been done, this attitude 
assumes that the home should be such (e.g., a 
three-room apartment) as the man is able to pro- 
vide by his earnings alone. Let me make plain 
right here that my chief objection to such an out- 
look is the harsh and needless injustice which it 
visits upon the future wife, as well as upon her 
husband and the children who will be born to them. 
During her single days, usually spent in the busi- 
ness world after she leaves school, it lulls her into 
missing, week by week, month by month, and year 
by year, the irretrievable opportunities to do some- 
thing now to help determine the sort of home that 
she will have for her own family a few years later. 
It sews her up in a web of inertia, as she drifts 
passively from day to day, waiting to see what the 
years will bring, instead of acting now to make 
reasonably sure that she will have a hand in shap- 
ing tomorrow rather than being compelled to ac- 
cept it blindly. 

We need to establish a custom and a tradition 
of financial preparation for marriage. It would in- 
volve nothing more than a policy of small, regular 
savings by every boy and every girl from the day 
they go to work to the day they marry, at which 
time the savings of both should be pooled to found 
the new home. There is a very special reason why 
the money should, for the most part, be paid down 
on a home, and not for anything else. It is because 
the larger the down-payment on the house, the 
smaller will be the monthly carrying charges for 
principal and interest during the life of the mort- 
gage. This saving is the real equivalent of increas- 
ing the husband’s future earnings. Or, to put it an- 
other way, the heavy down-payment releases for 
other purposes that part of the husband’s income 
which in future years would otherwise have to be 
paid out in the form of excess carrying charges. In 
this way, the couple’s savings are made to yield 
recurring benefits for many years of their mar- 
ried lives. 

Lest it be charged that this picture is too rosy, 
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it may be well to brush in a few dark strokes. I am 
well aware that the earnings of high-school gradu- 
ates (who comprise the main group that I have in 
mind), though higher in war than in peace, do not 
generally leave any vast surplus when you subtract 
the cost of necessities and of those little luxuries 
which help to keep a person whistling. Yet it is a 
homely and verifiable fact that an average saving 
of only two dollars a week, for five years, would 
grow to the stature of five hundred and twenty 
dollars, disregarding any question of interest. Mul- 
tiply this by two people, and you have a couple 
with one thousand and forty dollars to speed them 
on their way. Is this not, for many people, a mod- 
est and attainable objective, and are there not 
many who could do even better? 

Today, even with high and rising taxes, women 
in industry and men in the service have an excel- 
lent chance to save, with the double advantage of 
preparing a better future and of preventing, now, 
a further rise in civilian spending, at a time when 
such spending is a towering menace to the good 
order of society and the very waging of the war. 

The chief obstruction to the adoption of this plan 
will be psychological, rather than financial. Many 
a gallant swain would think it unmanly to require 
or even to accept what looks like financial as- 
sistance from his bride-to-be—especially since cus- 
tom does not openly sanction such assistance as 
yet, although there is plenty of it done spasmodical- 
ly and under cover right now. Many a young lady 
would be afraid of having her intentions misun- 
derstood, were she to suggest sharing responsibili- 
ties. And, finally, there is a strong objection on 
romantic grounds, that money tends to obscure the 
issue in marriage and might touch off a wave of 
weddings which would be a compound of one part 
love, and two parts economics. Not a few people 
feel that this, or worse, has been the result of that 
ancient European institution—the dowry. 

All of this is mentioned in sober recognition of 
the fact that this plan will never come to much 
unless it receives some very influential backing. It 
would probably require nothing less than the com- 
bined advocacy of the parish priest in his pulpit, 
the parents in the home and the teachers in school 
to establish this program in the habits of the young. 
Old customs are not easily dissolved, and new ones 
will be suspect even if only because they are new. 
But I do think that most of the opposition would 
vanish once the plan reveals the ardently Christian 
spirit which animates it. It most certainly is not 
an attempt to state the meaning of marriage in 
the petty idiom of bookkeeping, or to paint the ap- 
proach to that holy calling as a crass equilibrium of 
debits and credits. 

Rather is it a call to the unmarried to prepare 
by sacrifice for marriage, to the end that it will 
be happier than it would otherwise have been. A 
marriage withers for want of self-sacrifice; the 
single years preceding could not be better spent 
than in acquiring the habit of it. For the girl espe- 
cially, this will lend new meaning to what would 
otherwise be the unending monotony of business 
routine: each letter she types, each paper she files, 





each number posted from journal to ledger, will 
be a step toward the great day. The little luxuries 
she forgoes will be a gift of love to the children 
she has never seen but who will someday be, and 
to the husband whom she may not yet have met, 
but whom time will reveal in its onward flight. It 
is not a question of whether one party ought to 
give assistance to the other. It is just a matter of 
two people who have lived and planned to give all 
that they are, and to do all that they can, as befits 
those to whom home and family are the dearest 
thing in this world. 

This is a plan for individuals. It does not, how- 
ever, imply that we are to accept forever the in- 
dustrial status quo. So much the better if real wages 
rise in the postwar world. So much the better if 
industry finds ways of reducing the absurdly high 
cost of housing. The plan proposed in this article 
would then be, not less, but even more effective. 
But come what may, the somersaults of politics and 
technology are not likely to lower the value of 
sacrifice as an entrée to marriage. Sunt lacrimae 
rerum! 


PIONEERING FOR CHRIST 
ALONG THE AMAZON 
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QUITO, capital of Ecuador, “the noblest of cities 
in the New World,” offers for the traveler untold 
treasures. She is cupped in the heart of the Andes 
at 11,000 feet, surrounded by mountain peaks be- 
yond which loom the snow-capped tops of Cotopaxi, 
Cayambi, Illiniza and Tunguragua. But Quito offers 
more than scenic treasures; she offers a rich cul- 
tural life for those who wish to take part in it. 
One evening while in Quito I was invited to at- 
tend a meeting of the Instituto Amazonicas, a so- 
ciety which was made up of a selected group of 
geographers, historians, geologists, artists and 
other illustrious scholars of this city. I trudged over 
the well-worn streets, passed the historic Pinchin- 
cha Hill edged by a halo in gold from the setting 
sun, passed the massive church erected by the Do- 
minican Fathers 400 years ago, in which is the 
chapel of El Rosario, with its decorations in Chinese 
red and gold making it the most glorious and most 
exotic chapel in all South America; passed the 
Franciscan Convent, whose missionaries began 
their labor of love shortly after the city was settled 
by Belalcazar in 1534; passed the markets where 
soft-voiced Indians in cochineal red ponchos were 
ending their day’s work; and took my last glimpse 
of the snow-capped volcanoes which at that very 
moment were bathed in the rosy glow of the fast 
sinking sun. I turned in through the great broad 





doorway of the home of a former Spanish Viceroy 
where the meeting was to be held. 

On this evening the Instituto Amazonicas was to 
pay homage to the event of the discovery of the 
Amazon River, 400 years ago. I found myself in a 
large room of great dignity. Seated around a spa- 
cious mahogany table were a group of Franciscan 
Fathers, three professors from the Jesuit college, a 
famous historian of Ecuador, a Redemptorist 
Father and a learned geographer who was pains- 
takingly arranging some ancient maps on the table. 

The discussion that evening was led by Fray 
Bernardino Echeverria, bibliographer of the library 
of the Franciscan convent. It was a memorable 
evening, as Fray Bernardino, young and enthusias- 
tic, stood in his worn, brown habit, his tonsured 
head silhouetted against the rich, red brocaded 
hangings, while the glow from the candles of an 
exquisite glass chandelier lighted the rare collec- 
tion of maps which would have been a joy to any 
map enthusiast. 

Fray Bernardino had a message for his learned 
friends. He was to tell of the daring exploits of the 
missionary Fathers in the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of the Amazon River. Strange to say, the 
world has: heard very little of the work carried on 
by the zealous missionaries who spilled their blood 
in that vast region in order that the Word of God 
might be brought to the savage Indian. Strange to 
say, we of the twentieth century are abysmally 
ignorant of the human effort that went into the 
work of exploring this mighty river. 

For many years Fray Bernardino had been ex- 
amining the records of old manuscripts and had 
been piecing together bits of illuminating informa- 
tion that he had found in the archives of the li- 
brary, in the hope that the brave and noble deeds 
of the Sons of Saint Francis and other Religious 
Orders might be known to the world. 

The tales which he related were so fabulous as 
to make it difficult for us to comprehend the daring 
heroism that went into overcoming the formidable 
obstacles of the snow-capped mountain peaks, the 
blistering desert, the treacherous forests, the 
mighty rapids, the variable climate and the un- 
friendly Indian. In spite of all these dangers, the 
missionaries made their way into the unknown, not 
to conquer or gather riches unto themselves but to 
gain souls for Mother Church. 

In pursuing their noble work, the missionaries 
discovered the existence of a river which has 
proved to be the Emperor of all rivers, the largest 
river in the world—the Amazon. This river is sit- 
uated in the tropical zone on either side of the 
equator, transversing Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay. It is 12,000 miles in length, with 
over twenty tributaries, many of which are equal 
to the largest rivers in Europe. The climate is un- 
varying, cooled by the trade winds, refreshed by 
the showers. There are great plains with fertile soil 
which is unequalled by any place on the face of the 
globe. 

So great is the rush of water from the high 
mountain tops that at times the great river rises 
thirty to forty feet. So deep is the river in places 
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that it is unfathomable. So wide is the river at 
times that it resembles a vast sea. So fertile is the 
soil that a huge population could be supplied with 
all the necessaries and luxuries of life. 

The incredible stories told to the Conquistadores 
by the native Indians led those men to brave the 
perils of the wilderness in search of treasures. In 
1542 Gonzales Pizarro, the brother of Francisco, 
organized an expedition from Cuzco, consisting of 
350 Spaniards and 4,000 Indians, but after a few 
months of traveling in the jungle he returned to 
Cuzco. However, a member of his party, Lieutenant 
Orellana, and the Chaplain of the original group, 
R. P. Gaspar Carvajal, continued down the river 
and after almost two years found themselves at the 
mouth of the Amazon. The name of Francisco 
Orellana, above all others, stands immortal as the 
explorer of the river, which he called Amazon after 
a settlement of very powerful and warlike women 
whom they encountered on their way. From that 
time on, most of the work of exploration was car- 
ried on not by government officials or members of 
learned societies but by the missionaries who had 
come to the new world. 

Throughout the evening there was no tale more 
thrilling than that of Father Fritz, the Jesuit, a 
Bohemian by birth, who spent thirty-seven years 
of his life working among the Indians of the Upper 
Amazon. He labored for eighteen years alone and 
unceasingly to increase their spiritual as well as 
their temporal welfare, acting as physician, artist 
and carpenter. Many a crude mission church he 
built with his own hands and decorated with bibli- 
cal scenes, using the rich vegetable and mineral 
dyes with which the Indians were so familiar. 
Father Fritz lived to be eighty years of age despite 
constant exposure to the heavy rains, the intense 
heat of the tropical sun and frequent lack of food 
and shelter. 

What would the condition of the Amazon Valley 
and her Indians be, had the work of the missionaries 
been allowed to continue? Unfortunately the won- 
derful work carried on during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries received a great blow. In 1767 
Charles III of Spain expelled the Jesuits from the 
Spanish colonies, and this was the death-knell for 
the missions of the New World. The trying years of 
the Wars of Independence followed, and the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries, along with others, were driven 
from the scene of their missionary work. The social 
and political upheavals of the countries of South 
America caused the Indian to be neglected, to be 
forgotten. Today there is evidence only of ruin and 
abadonment where there once existed flourishing 
towns and villages. Where there were tens of thou- 
sands of cattle, there is now wilderness, and every 
vestige of civilization has disappeared. 

The tradition of the “Father priest,” as he was 
called, has persisted these many years in the minds 
of the people, said Fray Bernardino, for today when 
the missionary can be spared from the city to carry 
the word of God into the forests he is welcomed as 
a redeemer, as a friend, as a father. The Indian is 
happy when he comes and sad when he leaves. And 
then followed another thrilling tale of missionary 
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work that is being carried on today which showed 
how true were Fray Bernardino’s words. A modest- 
looking Padre arose from where he had been in- 
conspicuously seated at the end of the long table 
and told us of his work in the missionary field in 
the Amazon Valley. 

His mission lay in the deep forests that reach the 
Brazilian frontier, a journey of three days out from 
Haunta, Peru. Huanta, which nestles behind the 
snow-capped Razurilca on the Ayacucho road, is 
reached only after crossing the great East and 
West or, as they are often called, the Black and 
White Cordilleras of the Andes. There among the 
Chunchos Indians, on the shores of the Apurimac 
river, a tributary of the Amazon, he performed his 
work of Christianizing and educating a large group 
of forgotten people. 

The Padre displayed the greatest enthusiasm 
when he spoke of his beloved Indians, whom he had 
been obliged to leave while he regained his health 
in the city. His work lay among a picturesque peo- 
ple who paint their bodies red with the root of the 
achote and weigh their ears down with heavy gold 
ornaments. The men wear flowing garments of 
white hand-woven material into which have been 
worked designs in red, yellow and green. The wom- 
en wear tunics of bright red, and as they make 
their way about the lush green jungle growth they 
often appear like brilliant birds. 

The Padre was conversant with six languages; 
so it had not been a difficult task for him to learn 
the language of his people, Quetchuan. With his ac- 
quired knowledge he had printed a simple Cate- 
chism, which served to teach his people the princi- 
ples of religion as well as how to read. 

The men of the tribe occupied themselves with 
fishing and hunting while the women were busy 
with weaving and cooking. The diet seldom varied 
from maize, yucca root, bananas, smoked monkey 
and parrot meat. Life was not easy for the Padre, 
even though his Indians tried to make his life as 
comfortable as the jungles permitted. They erected 
a house of reeds, palms and oleander leaves, gave 
him a bed of llama skins; but there hung over him 
the dangers of dread tropical diseases which could 
be compensated for only by the joy he had in 
spreading the Word of God to these Indians and by 
the happiness which they showed in having him in 
their midst. 

In the years to come we will hear much of the 
River Amazon. The day has already arrived when 
man sees in this vast area a possibility for exploita- 
tion with its adaptable soil for the harvesting of 
cocoa, rice, coffee; its wealth and variety of rare 
woods; its medicinal herbs and its rubber. There 
are vast spaces where millions of humans might 
dwell in peace and plenty, where luxurious fruits 
and rare flowers grow unnoticed. 

The Amazon Valley offers all this and more, but 
to the little group who listened that night at the 
Instituto Amazonicas in Quito there will ever be 
present the work that the brave missionaries car- 
ried on over 300 years ago in this area where they 
spread the teachings of Christ and cultivated peace 
and industry amongst a savage race of men. 
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CATHOLIC Action in Argentina is ten years old. 
Monsignor Antonio Caggiano, the zealous Bishop 
of Rosario, began the organization, which includes 
four great sections: the adults of both sexes and 
the youth of both sexes. There is a preparatory 
group, the aspirants made up of boys from ten to 
fifteen years of age. The youth of the country, 
those from fifteen to thirty years, form the most 
important and active section. This is due in large 
measure to the energetic personality and organiz- 
ing ability of the Jesuit padre, William Furlong, 
lover of youth, author of many historical works 
and one of the leading authorities on the history of 
Colonial Argentina. His classmates will remember 
that Father Furlong took part of his ecclesiastical 
studies in the United States, in Woodstock College, 
Maryland. Through his efforts, then, and that of 
others, the A.C.A. (Accién Catélica Argentina) is 
a moral force to be reckoned with today in the 
Argentine. 

The phenomenal growth of the youth movement 
can be appreciated when we look at some figures. 
The first general meeting of the youth section of 
the A.C.A. for all the Argentine was held in Buenos 
Aires in 1934, the year the Eucharistic Congress 
here gave such an impetus to the Catholic life of 
the nation. The convention numbered six hundred. 
In 1936 it counted 2,000 and was held in Rosario. 
Cérdoba saw 3,500 in 1938; Tucuman 5,000 in 1940. 
Selected as the next convention year was 1943, and 
the turnout was the greatest of them all. In a bleak, 
cold spell of the southern winter month of August, 
the city of Mendoza, lying west of Buenos Aires 
and set near the rim of the wide pampas, was the 
honored host to 7,000 youth. Six hundred in 1934, 
seven thousand in 1943: that is an increase worth 
recording. And the membership is selective; Cath- 
olic Action wants only the best. We are told that 
two-thirds of this youthful membership live up to 
their high principles. 

Early Friday morning, August 27, four train- 
loads of young men (each train had from sixteen 
to eighteen cars with four diners) pulled out of 
Buenos Aires carrying 3,800 to the convention. One 
train was crowded with 1,045 youth. Over the 
straightest stretch of track in the world, through 
the flat limitless pampas, these young Argentines 
traveled all day for almost a thousand miles, arriv- 
ing near midnight at Mendoza. Here the Buenos 
Aires thousands met with the thousands from the 
other cities of the nation. 

These youths are organized into three groups or 
centers (centros): the centros paroquiales, made 
up of young men belonging to the parish; the cen- 
tros secundarios, comprising those going to State 








secondary schools; and the centros internos, which 
include the pupils of Catholic schools. Altogether, 
here at Mendoza were representatives of 611 cen- 
ters. Each center had its president, for the organ- 
ization is run by the young men themselves (which 
is Catholic Action), the clergy acting as Chaplains 
and advisors only. Delegates from other nations 
were here, too, sent by youth groups of Catholic 
Action elsewhere. Uruguay sent forty, Chile seven, 
Bolivia four, and Paraguay one. Bishops lent dig- 
nity and prestige. Attending were their Excellencies 
of Rosario, Santa Fé, San Luis, Mendoza, Tucuman, 
Mercedes, Rioja, Rio Cuarto and San Juan. 

The municipality of Mendoza, proud of the af- 
fair, put itself at the disposal of the young men. 
The new municipal hospital, eight stories high, 
housed 2,300, while others were put up at big hotels 
and army barracks and in hundreds of private 
homes. Eight moving-picture theatres were given 
over for the morning meetings. The general meet- 
ings of the afternoon were held in a great hall just 
outside the town with a seating capacity of 10,000. 
City buses, municipal and private cars, were put at 
the disposal of the convention; and officials, police, 
and fathers and mothers of the town beamed upon 
the assembled youth. 

The program was something notable. The plan 
of meetings and discussions had been well worked 
out. No papers were read. Realism was the keynote 
of the convention, and therefore they started off 
with the introduction and discussion of the most 
realistic problems. At nine-thirty each morning 
were held two-hour meetings in the eight halls 
above referred to, by the eight groups into which 
the convention had been divided. In one met the 
611 presidents of the centers; in another met the 
800 delegates of the aspirants; in a third, the eco- 
nomico-social group; in a fourth, those prepared to 
discuss questions of morality; in a fifth, the young 
men attending State schools, to discuss their par- 
ticular problems. The remaining three groups gave 
their attention to the questions of the Catholic 
College, press and propaganda, and labor. 

The afternoon meetings took place from six to 
nine in the great convention hall. It had been a 
covered market, but was now cleaned, renovated 
and appropriately adorned and furnished for the 
occasion. Loud-speakers were installed, and on the 
backdrop of the stage was centered a large cross 
which divided the two phrases of the slogan for this 
year: “Strong in faith—vigorous in action.” The 
slogan for the 1940 Tucumén convention had been: 
“New youths for new times.” Here each afternoon 
were delivered three speeches, and none of the 
three was read. A layman led off, a priest followed 
and a Bishop concluded. The meeting was closed 
with public prayer. It was now nine o’clock and no 
dinner yet, but all was not over. The youth paraded 
in orderly ranks the long way back to the center of 
the town (twenty-four blocks: really too long) and 

gathered in the central square or plaza, where there 
were songs, hymns and yells. The crowd then final- 
ly dispersed for dinner. In this country people do 
not dine until nine or much later. 

The second day, August 29, a Sunday, was liter- 
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ally a banner day. An hour’s walk outside Mendoza 
stands one of the most striking monuments of the 
hemisphere. It is called “Cerro de la Gloria,” Hill 
of Glory. Nature and art here combine in a mag- 
nificent demonstration. A sharply flanked hill rises 
some five hundred feet from the floor of the valley. 
Crowning its summit is the gigantic figure of an 
angel leading a throng of patriots while breaking 
the imprisoning chains of Spain. Girdling the point- 
ed crest of the hill is a series of other statues rep- 
resenting different battles in the wars of indepen- 
dence, especially the victories of General San 
Martin, the George Washington of southern South 
America. This is Latin America’s Statue of Liberty. 
Winding paths lead up to a large stone platform 
which stands just below this mass of statuary. Near 
the base of the hill is a monument to the author of 
the monument, the celebrated Uruguayan sculptor, 
Augusto Ferrari. Hither, then, that Sunday noon 
trooped the 7,000 youths, and the Bishops and the 
clergy, too, for hymns, prayers and harangues. 
Some walked, some rode in autos, others in street- 
cars. Some hung onto the vehicles’ sides. 

A full day was this Sunday, for the afternoon 
session of three hours did not end it. There was a 
midnight Mass in the plaza. All the town turned out 
for this. Dozens of priests heard confessions openly 
at the foot of many a tree in the park, and from 
ten to twelve priests distributed Holy Communion 
to thousands. 

Besides the meetings and subjects discussed, 
other interesting features set off this convention. 
In one of the large halls of the town was an exhibit 
of the work of these Catholic young men: pictures, 
charts of visual statistics and photos of former 
great conventions. A newspaper of eight pages was 
published in Mendoza every day of the convention, 
telling of all that went on in the various meetings. 
Ten thousand of these were printed each day and 
sold in the streets. The secular and religious press 
of Argentina gave large space to the activities of 
the various groups. The results of this most suc- 
cessful convention were drawn up in fourteen reso- 
lutions dealing with the quality of membership, 
methods of propaganda, betterment in conditions 
of labor, improvements in the editing and publica- 
tion of the organization’s review Sursum and the 
solid instruction in Catholic truth of all members. 
To this end it was decided to publish and distribute 
to all members a booklet containing ready answers 
to practical religious and moral questions. 

The accentuated moral and religious spirit of the 
convention will be kept alive by monthly meetings 
during the period that intervenes before the next 
convention year of 1946. Each of the three types 
of centros will thus locally carry on its respective 
activities. Besides, there are summer camps where 
the Argentine youth are offered sport and recrea- 
tion during the heat of December and January. 
There are camps in San Luis, San Clemente near 
Cérdoba, in Atalaya near La Plata and in Floresta 
in Uruguay. The lads live in tents during the fif- 
teen days of this summer diversion. A padre is 
always with them for Mass and the Sacraments, 
and a program for each day is organized. 
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WHAT IS THE CHURCH 
DOING ABOUT IT? 


BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 











IN recent years, the serious and disturbing prob- 
lems of our industrialized civilization have caused 
many of our people to become very conscious of 
the social questions of the day. Not infrequently, 
however, has the cry been raised by some that “the 
Church should do something about it.” Few will 
quarrel with this laudable desire, but those who 
would have “the Church do something about it’ 
should first recall just what is the Church. In the 
quieter days of other years we learned from our 
catechisms that “the Church is the society of all 
those who, being baptized, profess the faith of 
Christ, and are governed by their lawful pastors 
under one visible head, the Pope.” 

The re-reading of that definition in adult years 
gives to many an entirely new concept of the 
Church, for, through some perversity of human 
nature, maturity frequently finds us carrying over 
from childhood some vague notions about the 
Church as a rather small group of strangely garbed 
men who live in the Vatican or near a Cathedral or 
in the environments of the parish church and who 
are the owners and operators thereof. It is to these 
quaintly dressed men, the Church to the eyes of 
childhood, that most people seem to address them- 
selves when they say: “the Church should do some- 
thing about it.” 

Further, we are prone to confuse ourselves when 
we refer to the Church and its social program, 
because commonly we fail to distinguish between 
the two great divisions in our Church, the Church 
teaching and the Church taught. As we know, the 
spiritual descendants of the Apostles, our Bishops, 
constitute the Church teaching under the primacy 
of the Bishop of Rome, the Pope. All other mem- 
bers of the Church, priests, Religious and laity are 
members of the Church taught. 

The social problems are not new worries to the 
Church teaching. For the past century and more, 
our Popes and Bishops have been speaking to an 
inattentive world about the grievous problems that 
have characterized our industrialized civilization; 
what remedies to use if a cure is desired and 
what catastrophes would envelop us if these fright- 
ful evils went unchecked. Von Ketteler, Pius [X, Leo 
XIII, Manning, Gibbons, Pius XI and Pius XII are 
some of the better known members of the Church 
teaching who during these long and discouraging 
years fought valiantly though vainly for the hear- 
ing due them. In our country, on two recent occa- 
sions, in 1919 and in 1940, the American Hierarchy, 
in published messages, offered suggestions and 
guidance which won the acclaim of all men of good 
will who read and studied them. 

A glance at the problems considered in the 1919 

















message of our American Bishops will be a cause 
for surprise to those who have not realized the 
thorough grasp the Church teaching in America 
had of the social needs of that time. The “Bishops’ 
Program of Social Reconstruction,” as the 1919 
message of our American Bishops was entitled, 
advocated a United States employment service; 
equal pay for women and men engaged in the same 
tasks; the creation of a peace-time government or- 
ganization similar to the National War Labor Board 
of the first World War; maintenance of the wage 
rates then prevailing; public-housing projects for 
the working classes; reduction of the costs of liv- 
ing through the development of the co-operative 
movement; a minimum wage and social insurance; 
labor participation in industrial management; voca- 
tional training. And, finally, it condemned the con- 
tinuous employment of children in industry before 
the age of sixteen years. 

By 1940, most, though not all, of the reforms 
advocated by our Bishops had been enacted into 
Federal Law. In that year, the Archbishops and 
the Bishops of the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference issued a 
statement known as “The Church and the Social 
Order,” in which they reiterated the teachings of 
the Church on property, ownership, labor, social 
security and wages. More than that, in this docu- 
ment these members of the Hierarchy sketched the 
pattern of the new Social Order which is needed if 
the basic problems and troubles of our industrial- 
ized society are to be solved peacefully. In calling 
for the realization of the plans of Pope Pius XI for 
the organization of economic life along the lines of 
modified guilds or vocational groups, the episcopal 
committee wrote: 

The true remedy will be found, according to the 

mind of Pope Pius XI, in accomplishing two reforms 

in our social order. In the first place, there must be 
re-established some form of guild or vocational 
groups which will bind men together in society ac- 
cording to their respective occupations, thus creating 

a moral unity. Secondly, there must be a reform of 

morals and a profound renewal of the Christian 

spirit which must precede the social reconstruction. 

Then, realizing the nature of our work-a-day 
world, the Bishops continue: “Not only must the 
moral principles of justice and charity be recog- 
nized and accepted by members of society, but the 
social and economic system itself must be so organ- 
ized that these principles can freely function and 
become truly operative.” Charity and justice can- 
not be readily practised if the economic system is 
such as to make the practice of these virtues heroic. 

The Pope, of course, as Vicar of Christ, is the 
chief teacher of the Church. Could we ask for abler 
teachers, more discerning minds, or more fearless 
critics of the economic and moral evils of the times 
than that group of unusually great Pontiffs begin- 
ning with Pius [X? Or could we ask for any clearer 
teaching or more definite warnings on the social 
problems of our times than we find in their pro- 
nouncements? 

With this excellent record for constructive lead- 
ership on the part of the Church teaching, how can 
we explain why our people still cry out for the 


Church “to do something about it” every time the 
more vexing problems of the day upset them? Or 
is this cry a plea for better lay leadership—a lay 
leadership which will keep before the laity the in- 
spiring and progressive leadership of our Bishops? 

To date, we must admit, we have failed to develop 
in sufficient numbers men and women to popularize 
our social program among the people and to apply 
the social teachings of the Church in the market 
place and the board-rooms. If this situation is to 
be remedied and our Bishops provided with the 
much needed lay-leadership, the Church taught will 
have to solve the problem. 

The notable absence of an articulate and numer- 
ous group of well-informed Catholic lay leaders, 
when viewed against the gigantic expenditure of 
lives and money over the years, is one of the 
mysteries of our time. Who is at fault? Can it be 
that our schools have been too intense in their 
pursuit of the secular studies to give sufficient time 
to the task of bringing to their students these pro- 
nouncements of the Church teaching? 

The failure to bring to our students the teach- 
ings, the guidance and the counsels of our Popes 
and our Bishops may well be the major reason why 
our schools have not been productive of lay lead- 
ers. Leadership requires knowledge of the road to 
be traveled; else we shall have the blind leading 
the blind. A century ago Bishop von Ketteler wrote: 
“If, therefore, we would understand the times in 
which we live, we must try to fathom the social 
question. He who understands it, understands our 
times; to him who does not understand it, both 
present and future are a puzzle.” 

Some critics from the household of the Church 
have been sweeping in their indictment of our 
schools because of their failure to develop lay lead- 
ers. Pierre Bayart some time ago wrote: 

We should perhaps have to summon up enough 
audacity to set up Catholic colleges where the aim 
would be to form Christians first of all and success- 
ful examinees into the bargain, instead of concen- 
trating first on examination successes and attending 
only by the way to their Christianity. 

And not long ago a Bishop in one of our South- 
ern states said: 

There is nothing we need more than leadership and 
nothing of which we have less. Year by year we 
grind out thousands of young men and women from 
our colleges and universities, and how few Catho- 
lic leaders we obtain from them. We lack Catholic 
leadership; and without lay leadership our work is 
seriously handicapped. 

Whether our schools, and more specifically our 
colleges and universities, have failed as badly as 
these quotations would indicate may be a matter 
for honest and perhaps emphatic differences of 
opinion. It would be neither just nor understand- 
ing to condemn a hard-pressed teaching corps for 
all the sins of omission committed in this matter 
by the Church taught. But it does seem that until 
our schools are more positively organized to de- 
velop lay leaders who will seek “to fathom the 
social question” under the leadership of the Church 
teaching, our schools, and in particular those whose 
work it is to organize their programs of study, are 
leaving themselves open to indictment. 
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CONGRESS AND SCHOOLS 


AMERICA is a democracy, a government for the 
people. Now Congress is about to vote on a Federal 
subsidy for education that is totally against our 
democracy. Washington news on October 10 reads 
thus: “Administration leaders in the Senate, espe- 
cially from the South, threw their weight enthusi- 
astically today behind a long-pending bill authoriz- 
ing $300,000,000 a year in Federal grants to public 
schools.” 

On every count this bill should be defeated. 

First: It foists on our people in wartime a meas- 
ure that could not be passed in peacetime. Rightly 
we condemn taking advantage of wartime to push 
through a policy rejected every time it was pro- 
posed in past years. 

Second: It is class legislation. It favors only 
“public” schools. Private schools are excluded. But 
private schools are part of America, an important 
part, and particularly hard hit in these days. To 
' deny them a share in Federal grants is not only 
undemocratic but bad government. The move is 
disruptive of unity at a time when unity is abso- 
lutely essential. 

Third: It goes against the implied wishes of col- 
lege and university authorities. In a poll conducted 
by the American Council on Education, on postwar 
subsidies for the education of returning soldiers, 
these authorities were almost unanimous in de- 
manding that subsidies should not go to State 
treasuries or directly to school districts or school 
authorities. 

Fourth: It is positively against the current need 
to control inflation. Our aim should be to siphon 
off excess profits into debt-reduction, not to pro- 
duce pork-barrel spending. On the very day it was 
announced, Senator Ellender of Louisiana predicted 
that, at the end of the war, our national debt would 
equal that of the rest of the world. Only necessities 
should be added to that debt. 

Fifth: It is unnecessary. On October 10 the press 
carried the news that over 3,000,000 youngsters 
who should be in school are working at war jobs. 
Others have been drafted. Fewer teachers are re- 
quired today than before the war. If some teachers 
are leaving their classrooms for war work, at sal- 
aries larger than those paid them by their commu- 
nities, the remedy is for the communities to raise 
sub-standard salaries. To say that the communities 
cannot do this, but can raise more taxes to support 
the Federal subsidy, is to place upon the wealthier 
districts the burden of supporting the poorer—a 
questionable principle in American education. 

Sixth: The wording of the above dispatch shows 
the political character of the news. Next year is 
election year. Representatives who get big subsi- 
dies for their districts expect to be reelected. But, 
as this Review said last week on the tax matter, we 
want statesmen, not boondogglers, to decide our ap- 
propriations as well as our taxes. Men remember 
the WPA affair in Kentucky in 1936. And we may 
well recall the fable of the camel who got his nose 
under the tent. He soon occupied the tent. 
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EDIT( 


ITALY DECLARES WAR 


ITALY is back in the war, a good thing for the 
Allies, and especially good for Italy. 

At least five years ago an Italian Catholic 
weekly warned Italians that some day they 
would have to take up arms to drive out the 
Nazis who were slowly occupying Italy. 

The newspaper was suppresed; but the day 
of its prophecy has arrived. 

In one sense, Italy cannot return to the war, 
for Italy has never been out of the war. Years 
before the war actually began, Italy was suf- 
fering the effects of war. White bread was a 
forbidden luxury. Coffee had disappeared. Meat 
was very scarce. All the economy and finance 
of the country were on a war basis. Then fol- 
lowed a few years of still greater home suffer- 
ing, while the Army and Navy put up but a sad 
semblance of fighting. 

The heart of Italy was never in that fight. 
Those who know Italians prophesied from the 
very start that the well-trained Italian legions 
would march wearily into battle and lay down 
their arms in the very first fight. They did just 
that, and in the second fight and in the third, 
for they had no stomach for battle on the side 
of a Nazism they detested. 

They welcomed our American forces. They 
have done all in their power to ease our path 
through Italy. Our coming has not made their 
lot immediately easier. Italy is a battleground. 
Their cities are being blasted, their fields laid 
waste, their most precious possessions de- 
stroyed. Perhaps they realize that all this is 
part of a purification, part of a public penance 
for the sins of leaders who duped them. 

Now their armies will march with ours. 
Fighting now on their own chosen side, fight- 
ing for the liberation of their country, they can 
and will prove to the world that they can fight 
bravely. Joining hands with us in war, they will 
trust us in peace to help them to reestablish an 
Italy of free men, free Catholic men, in a tradi- 
tion of freedom and culture from which we 
have largely borrowed. 

Count Carlo Sforza, most prominent of Italian 
exiles, sums up this ideal in his dream of a post- 
war Italy, which shall be neither Fascist nor 
dominated by pre-Fascist anti-clerical Liberal- 
ism, but “a thriving Catholic nation of small 
landowners and busy workers.” 









TRIALS 


SOVIET VIEWS 


WHILE Mr. Hull cruised by air to his ren- 
dezvous with Messrs. Eden and Molotoff at 
Moscow, the air waves were sizzling. Pravda, 
official daily of Moscow, made all the headlines, 
by reason of its plain statement that the cur- 
rent conference would not entertain discussion 
of Russian postwar plans. The possession of the 
Baltic States, and of the 1940 line in Poland, 
were not subject matter for any speculation. 
And Russian arms would enter Berlin before 
all others, so that the Soviet could settle the 
European postwar map. 

Mr. Hull possesses ample experience in con- 
temporary diplomatic style. He is likewise quite 
apt in understanding of propaganda. While he 
may have been surprised to hear the Pravda 
news, he should scarcely have been shocked. 
The work of Dallin on Soviet Russia’s Foreign 
Policy, 1939-1942, is not strange to him. Rus- 
sia is known for its determined attitude toward 
the rest of the nations, and has not shifted its 
basic policy of isolation and rugged wariness. 

Mr. Hull, however, has something to sell. The 
Russian people, no less than ourselves, expect 
their Government to look to the future. That 
future will feel the effect of two great powers 
other than Russia: Britain and the United 
States. Whatever be said of Russia’s 1939 
Treaty with Hitler, and her subsequent en- 
trance into the war, there is no doubt that both 
Britain and ourselves have one clear idea on the 
future. As the President said: “When we have 
won this war, we want it to stay won.” 

It will not stay won, if military power does 
the talking at the peace table. Victory gives 
certain rights, indeed, but not the right to main- 
tain an armed armistice and call it peace. 

Peace, and Mr. Hull knows this, must rest on 
the acceptance of moral right among nations. 
Undoubtedly Pravda spoke mainly for effect. 
What that effect is may well be queried. But 
Mr. Stalin—despite all the tall talk to the op- 
posite intent—knows full well the story of the 
ships sunk on the way to Murmansk, of the 
German power kept in the West by the Anglo- 
American threat and attack. So, too, does he 
know that if his people are to enjoy peace, it 
must be the peace that goes with good will be- 
tween men. We credit his canny mind with that 
clear foresight. 











CONGRESS AND TAXES 


ON hearing the Treasury’s proposal for higher 
cigaret taxes, Chairman Robert L. Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Committee is reported 
to have asked Secretary Morgenthau: “Don’t you 
know that we have to live with the folks back 
home?” 

That refreshingly honest comment just about 
sums up Congressional reaction to the Treasury’s 
plan for raising an additional $10,560,000,000 in 
taxes. After only cursory discussion of Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s proposals, Mr. Doughton’s Committee in- 
structed Colin Stam, expert of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation, to prepare an 
entirely new program. What that will look like is 
anybody’s guess. 

The fact is that the Congress is in a most dif- 
ficult position—and knows it. War or no war, tax 
legislation is never popular, unless its purpose is 
to reduce or remove existing taxes. To make mat- 
ters worse, 1944 is an election year, and a Presi- 
dential election year at that. Naturally, the servants 
of the people in Congress are disturbed by the 
thought of what may happen if they impose the 
harsh rates on individuals and corporations and 
the stiff increases in excise taxes suggested by the 
Treasury. 

On the other hand, they know, too, that the 
danger of inflation has not been exaggerated. Sup- 
pose that, against the advice of those directing the 
anti-inflation fight, they refuse to raise another 
$10,560,000,000 in taxes, and prices start sky- 
rocketing? Since 1939 the cost of living, to speak 
conservatively, has climbed about twenty-five per 
cent—the equivalent of a general sales tax of twen- 
ty-five per cent on every income in the country. 
Suppose that, through the failure of Congress to 
attack the cause of inflation at its source—the ex- 
cess of purchasing power over available goods and 
services—living costs advance another twenty-five 
per cent. What are the Congressmen going to tell 
the people back home then? When our wartime 
dollar shrinks to fifty cents, or even less, what are 
they going to say to the men in the armed services 
whose dependents, living on fixed incomes, will be 
cruelly squeezed? 

That is the nightmarish dilemma which confronts 
our representatives in Washington; and we can 
well sympathize with them. In the final analysis, 
we, the people, are as much to blame as they. It is 
because we have not the economic intelligence to 
understand the necessity of high taxes at this time, 
and the willingness to pay them, that our Congress- 
men are shrinking from their obvious duty and 
searching high and low for some compromise which 
will please the voters without bringing on a dis- 
aster. And that kind of compromise simply does not 
exist. 

The plight of Congress, unfortunately, is being 
aggravated by the powerful opposition of business 
pressure groups and a large part of the press to 
the Treasury’s program. These men know very 
well, of course, that the nation can and must pay 
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heavier taxes both to meet the costs of war and to 
avoid a runaway inflation. To that extent they are 
with the Administration. But, unlike the Admin- 
istration, they want the low-income groups among 
us to bear a heavier tax load than they are now 
carrying. They want a general sales tax which will 
fall on rich and poor alike, and create many more 
problems than it will solve. For one thing, a sales 
tax will lead inevitably to renewed demands for 
higher wages and widespread industrial unrest. 

That the Treasury proposals bear very onerous- 
ly on all families with incomes in excess of $2,500 
a year is denied by nobody. But then, as far as we 
can see, that is where the burden should fall. These 
families can pay higher taxes; and it is their sav- 
ings which make up the biggest part of the “in- 
flationary gap.” According to a study made by the 
Office of Price Administration, 88.1 per cent of all 
individual savings in 1942 were made by individuals 
and families above the $2,500 level. They saved 
$22,400,000,000 out of a total of $25,400,000,000. 
From these figures, it is clear that if we are to les- 
sen the threat of inflation, a large part of this 
money must be siphoned off. And that means a 
tax bill along the general lines proposed by the 
Treasury. 


A VICIOUS PROPOSAL 


IN the debate over subsidies, commercial farm 
spokesmen are using an argument which for blatant 
selfishness has seldom been matched even in Wash- 
ington. They want the Administration to solve the 


problem of excess purchasing power by removing 
ceilings on farm products and permitting farm 
prices to find their “natural” level. Workers, they 
say, have the money to pay higher prices for food. 
Let them pay, then, what the law of supply and 
demand dictates. In that event, they will no longer 
be in a position to exert pressure on other prices. 

A more callous scheme can scarcely be conceived. 
Despite all the talk about lush wages—a fraction 
of which is true—there are at least 20,000,000 citi- 
zens trying desperately to make ends meet on fixed 
low wages, pensions, allotments or meager Govern- 
ment checks. Among these are 9,000,000 depen- 
dents of men in the armed services; more than 
2,000,000 aged persons on public-assistance rolls; 
1,000,000 disabled veterans, or their widows and 
dependent children; 740,000 dependent children re- 
ceiving aid from public-welfare funds; 700,000 re- 
tired workers, or their widows and young children, 
getting payments from the Social Security Board; 
6,000,000 teachers, firemen, policemen and other 
municipal, state and Federal workers. And then 
there are about 4,000,000 unorganized workers still 
being paid less than forty cents an hour. 

What higher prices for food would do to these 
people is not pleasant to contemplate. For their 
sakes, if for no other reason, the cost of living 
must be stabilized—and that means subsidies. The 
farm lobby’s vicious propaganda against subsidies 
. must not be permitted to prevail, for that way lies 
disaster. 
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CHRIST THE KING 


AS the snows begin to fly for the war’s fifth winter, 
the Vicar of Christ, imprisoned in the Vatican, 
looks out over the world and asks himself a ques- 
tion. How soon will a world which has rebelled 
against Christ learn by its terrible suffering to 
acknowledge Him as King? 

The coming of Christ’s Kingdom in this world is 
not going to take place by some one single act, 
some great coup d’etat by which Satan is over- 
thrown and Christ’s rule established. 

Many people would like to sit back and wait for 
some such event. They dream of a great champion 
arising who will change the whole world overnight 
in favor of Christ. Meanwhile, as good men dream, 
the evil spirit keeps on with his work. 

The Popes, in their Encyclicals, have insisted 
much too often on action and effort on our part 
to allow us to nourish any such delusion. The real- 
ity we have to come to, welcome or not, is that we 
shall hasten the coming of Christ’s Kingdom in just 
so far as we are ready to sacrifice for it. 

What sacrifice will J] make for this Kingdom? 
What will J give up and suffer in order that Christ, 
the Son of God and Ruler in His own right, may 
bring peace and justice to society? 

There are many ways in which our own personal 
sacrifices can hasten the coming of the Kingdom of 
Christ. Let us look at a few of them. 

I can—and must—above all, establish His reign 
in my own individual soul. I can gain another soul 
for Him, and so give Him another base of opera- 
tions from which He can work for the spread of 
His Kingdom. Even if I cannot convert my neigh- 
bor, I can at least destroy some of his prejudices 
and make him more favorable to Chist’s message. 

The Kingdom of Christ is one of holiness and 
truth. I can do my part, great or lowly, in aiding 
the establishment of the Church throughout the 
world by means of the foreign missions, through- 
out my own country by means of the home mis- 
sions. By promoting the work of the reunion of 
Christendom I can heal some of the wounds which 
religious revolt and disunion have inflieted on the 
cause of holiness and truth. 

Finally, but by no means least of all, I can work 
for the coming of Christ’s Kingdom by practising 
and propagating those great principles of social 
justice and charity which are the minimum require- 
ments for any kind of peace in this world. Certainly 
this means sacrifice. It means I must give time and 
study to know in detail the content of the Bishops’ 
Declaration on Peace and the program of the Holy 
Father. I must overcome many a repugnance, con- 
quer many a passion, in order to exemplify those 
teachings in my own life. 

But if the Kingdom of Christ is to be brought to 
others, it must first of all be seen to mean some- 
thing to ourselves. It must not only be our ideal 
but our life as well. If the tree is to flourish in the 
world, the seed must first be planted in our own 
hearts and lives and individual homes. Our sacri- 
fices on behalf of the Kingdom of Christ are the 
best guarantee for the coming of a lasting peace. 
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“ALL singers have this fault: if asked to sing 
among their friends they are never so inclined; if 
unasked, they never leave off.” 

Singers, it would seem, change no faster than 
human nature, and what Horace wrote about Tigel- 
lius he might just as well have said about some 
neighbor of yours or mine. It is this keen, open- 
eyed perception that gives the Sage of Apulia his 
perennial freshness and relevance. He has been 
dead these 2,000 years, but we read him with pleas- 
ure today because, while sojourning on this planet, 
he kept his eyes open. 

In America today there is a writer who, like 
Horace, has kept his eyes open—has kept them 
open for seventy-seven years. I would not suggest 
for a moment that he is of Horatian stature, but he 
is a considerably more skilful artist than he is ordi- 
narily given credit for. I refer to George Ade. To 
be even more specific, I refer to the George Ade 
who wrote three particular books: Fables in Slang, 
More Fables and Forty Modern Fables. In these 
fables, couched in a slang that half conceals their 
delicate artistry, Ade has forced us to see clearly 
the people and situations which, precisely because 
they are the stuff of life, we seldom stop to notice. 

Take, for example, “The Fable of Lutie, the 
False Alarm, and How She Finished About the 
Time That She Started.” Lutie bears a startling 
resemblance to Horace’s Tigellius. She had decided 
to “cultivate” her voice. “When father wanted to 
sit by the student lamp and read his Scribner’s, 
she would decide to hammer the piano and do the 
whole repertoire. But when mother had callers and 
wanted Lutie to show off, then she would hang 
back and have to be coaxed.”’ Now this resemblance 
between Lutie and Tigellius is not accidental. Such 
resemblances are bound to occur when two authors 
observe clearly the unchanging traits of our com- 
mon human nature. 

Apart from his consummate knowledge of peo- 
ple, the most striking feature of Ade is his gift for 
vivid phrase, for those photographic verbal flashes 
that fix themselves indelibly in the memory. Thus 
in describing the inoffensive, ““Milquetoast” type of 
person, Ade disposes of him in a couple of sen- 
tences: “ ...a nice man who was in the garden- 
seed business. He said ‘whom’ and wore nose 

In another story we read that “the old-timer had 
a daughter who had reached the home-stretch 
without being asked, so she was teaching.” There 


is the health crank who “put himself on a diet of 
asbestos breakfast biscuit, and some other kind of 
health fodder which resembled the excelsior pack- 
ing that comes around lamp-chimneys.” A chap 
with a hangover, aroused by the alarm clock, “sat 
on the edge of his bed and wondered if there was 
anything in it. His tongue felt like a rug. He was 
afraid to work his face for fear it would crack.” 
And finally, to make an end of it, there is the thorn 
in the side of a middle-class family which was 
striving manfully for “position’’: “he wore detach- 
able cuffs and talked about live-stock at the table, 
so the heirs are trying to forget him.” 

The modern reader will perceive at once the 
“dated” quality of Ade’s allusions. All of the fables 
cited here were written more than a generation 
ago. Lamp-chimneys, detachable cuffs, Lillian Rus- 
sell, Lew Dockstader, hansom-cabs, rubber-tired 
buggies and much of his other incidental parapher- 
nalia are already archaic or obsolete. Yet the skill 
with which he manipulates his material, the unfail- 
ing sense of rhythm and climax, the brilliant justice 
of his metaphors, and his shrewd and merciless 
eye for human frailty all combine to make this 
accidental archaicism unimportant. 

Although Ade is eminently and indefinitely quot- 
able, no number of scattered quotations can give 
any idea of the author’s sense of composition and 
form. Each of these fables is built with fugue-like 
strictness on a pattern that rarely varies. This pat- 
tern generally has four divisions. First there is the 
introduction, during which the stage is set and the 
characters introduced. Second, a situation is de- 
scribed, usually illustrated by an incidert or two, 
hinging on a definite plot. Third, a swift climax, 
highlighting the opposing characteristics of the 
players. The fourth part is the conclusion, in which 
the threads of the tale are gathered up, and the 
reader is presented, in a neat package, with a 
“Moral,” a little postscript embodying the wisdom 
exemplified by the story, and sometimes constitut- 
ing the most hilarious part of it. This skeletal 
framework does not obtrude itself, but no little part 
of the effect of the fables is due to their compact 
construction. 

Ade is a master of the “take-off,” of the deliber- 
ate and ironical indulgence in the cliché. Thus we 
meet the maiden who has “a complexion that was 
like chaste marble kissed by the rosy flush of 
dawn”; or we read the local newspaper’s write-up 
of a church bazaar: “ ... the Frisbie front yard 
with its myriad twinkling lights was a veritable 
fairy land.” The peculiar aptness of that “Frisbie” 
calls to mind another Adean strength: the choice 
of apposite names. In the sad but all too true fable 
of “The Good Fellow Who Got the Short End of It” 
we learn that “His right name was Melford Prax- 
iteles Johnson, but he was so good-natured that 
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everybody saluted him as Mel.” In another fable a 
small-town merchant, about to depart on a trip to 
Europe, is presented by his fellow citizens with a 
box of “Lottie Lees” to smoke on the way. Or again, 
the author of a sentimental poem which has 
brought him fame, wealth and no little embarrass- 
ment, is obliged to listen to a recital of it by “Little 
Fern, the daughter of the county recorder.” It 
would be difficult, under the circumstances, to im- 
prove on “Little Fern.” 

The fact that Ade’s fables once swept the coun- 
try and sold by the thousands does not alter the 
truth that his essential excellence has been over- 
looked. Popularity, of whatever sort, seldom proves 
anything. T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom went out to thousands of readers, or rather 
recipients, when it was taken in tow by the Book 
of the Month Club. Yet I challenge anyone to pro- 
duce from his acquaintance a dozen owners of the 
book who have read it through. Or consider Booth 
Tarkington’s Penrod: everybody has read it, yet 
one still hears it referred to as “a boy’s book.” One 
might as well cali The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn a “boy’s book.” The point of all this is that 
most literary products belong on one level. The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, for instance, is a boy’s 
book in the true sense of the word: a book written 
about boys and primarily for boys. Its appeal to an 
adult reader is limited. On the other hand, Huckle- 
berry Finn appeals not only to youth, but on a 
deeper level it appeals to maturity as well. It exists 
on a double plane. The same is true of Penrod and, 
as I say, of many of Ade’s fables. 

Why does it so often happen that excellence on 
the one level obscures an author’s excellence on the 
other? In the case of Ade it seems obvious that the 
answer lies in the superficial crudity inherent in 
slang. Most readers, having enjoyed (or been re- 
pelled by) this cloak of slang, have stopped there 
and failed to note the very substantial qualities 
which underlie it. There is Ade’s sense of rhythm, 
for instance. There is nothing crude about that. In 
referring to the high-flown verbosity of a stilted 
poet, Ade remarks that, “compared with this verse 
... the most obscure and clouded passage in Robert 
Browning was like a plate-glass front in a State- 
Street candy store just after the colored boy gets 
through using the chamois.” The rhythmic vigor 
of “plate-glass front in a State-Street candy store” 
is blood brother to Masefield’s “Dirty British 
coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack,” about 
whose poetic justice there is no argument. 

Or consider the matter of sheer descriptive 
power—the ability to evoke at the same time a 
landscape and a mood. A “Boston biologist,’”’ ma- 
rooned in a small town somewhere below the “ague 
belt,” was waiting for a train that would “carry 
him to some place where he could get beans prop- 
erly cooked.” The depth of his boredom, and the 
feel of half the waste places of earth, Ade manages 


to pack into one masterly paragraph: 
The Boston man looked across the street at the dun- 
colored hotel propped up by a comatose livery stable. 
Near at hand was a pool of green water in which 
the bacilli were croaking loudly. The sky-line was a 
row of red clay hills pin-feathered with saplings. A 
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brackish odor of moonshine whiskey tingled in the 
warm air, and over the whole dejected landscape lay 
a soft pall of the real, simon-pure malaria—the kind 
that can be put up in tins and sent from place to 


lace. 
This has, I submit, the perception and economy of 
a page out of Douglas’s Old Calabria. 

It is not surprising that Ade should have exerted 
something of an influence on other American 
writers. The most obvious example is Henry L. 
Mencken, on whose style the two chief formative 
influences seem to have been George Ade and the 
English Bible. Mencken, in his generous tribute to 
Ade, tells of his own attempts to imitate the fable 
form, and how miserably he failed at this decep- 
tively easy-looking task. “How easy it was to imi- 
tate Ade’s manner—and how impossible to imitate 
his matter!” 

A striking example of what is doubtless uncon- 
scious plagiarism from an Ade fable by another 
American writer occurs on pages five and six of 
Dreiser’s Sister Carrie (1900). The series of steps 
taken by Drouet to make Carrie’s acquaintance are 
precisely the same as those used by the bold Gus 
in the “Fable of the Two Mandolin Players” in 
Fables in Slang (1899): the same steps, in practi- 
cally the same order, and in large measure in ex- 
actly the same words. 

Not all of Ade’s fables are on the same level of 
excellence, of course. His early work is his best, as 
is the case with many humorists. (What has Ogden 
Nash written in later years to equal Hard Lines?) 
It is significant that, of the dozen fables cited in 
Mencken’s article on Ade (Prejudices: First 
Series), no less than ten are from the three early 
books mentioned above. Nor are all of the fables 
in these three books equally successful. The fail- 
ures are inevitably characterized by deficient inci- 
dent: the story simply fails to move along, and Ade 
fails just as his imitators fail: he reproduces his 
manner without his matter. 

The chief limitation of Ade—his hard-grained 
Philistinism—is nothing else than the limitation of 
his virtues. Just as one may not sympathize with 
Branch Cabell’s criticism of Booth Tarkington for 
not going on to “higher” things, one realizes that 
Ade was wise, or at any rate fortunate, in confining 
the scope of his efforts to the limited area for 
which he was best suited: the sage, commonsense 
observation of the everyday American scene. That 
he reflected this scene truthfully is attested to not 
only by the internal evidence of the fables them- 
selves, but by their inclusion in such representative 
anthologies as American Issues; The Social Record. 
Ade has a deliciously colloquial flavor. Everything 
foreign is alien to him. He is suspicious of art. He 
is idiomatically American. “ . . . one would not be 
surprised to hear that, until he went off to his 
fresh-water college, he slept in his underwear and 
read the Epworth Herald,” Mencken avers. 

Yet it is precisely because Ade has obstinately 
remained his own limited self, and recorded his 
impressions of his surroundings with an unyielding 
tenacity that recalls the rectitude of Charles 
Doughty, that he is worthy to rank as a foremost 
spokesman of his land and time. 











THE DE DANAANS 


© strange De Danaans, from the north, mysterious, 
Fate rode glimmering upon your oars, 

What sought ye, sailing to the Glens of Antrim? 
What brought ye, seeking, to the Irish shores? 


Far though it be down the distant ages, 

Long though it be, how my memories burn, 

Of the banks of the Foyle, and the rivers winding, 
And the wild dark forests round the lakes of Erne. 


Yea, I have seen like a dream that flieth, 

‘The gleam of your spears in that last stern war, 
And the flight of the souls where the Banshee crieth, 
And Brugh, where the lone stone pyramids are. 


Your bards wove the beautiful music of Erin, 
Of you were the Irish people born. 


Fared ye beyond then? Nay, by the High King, 
Still burns the fire of your blood in our veins, 
Well know we whence comes the sorrowful yearning, 
Our race is faery while the world remains. 
GIRALDA FORBES 


IDENTITY 


This is the road we two have walked together— 
This the same acorned-way and windy weather, 
And the same sky blown careless as a feather. 


What if the year be different, and the hour 
And I alone? 
This the same hawthorne-tree, bereft of flower, 
And the same hilltop, desolate of men, 
We two have known 
... And shall not know again. 
MARGARET McCorMAcK 


NONES 


In the tip-toe exultation of three o’clock speak soft 
words; 

Let not your tongue pace quickly down the corridors of 
our conversation, 

Lest it echo forth condescension or presumption, or any- 
thing but grace. 

May our voices’ sound be clear, and the Lord be with us, 

Not in order that we may inherit the earth some day, 

But in order that we may suck the rind of this after- 
noon on later afternoons 

And find it sweet. 

Under the cloud-creased sky may distilled infinities of 
thoughts 

Trouble us gently, and set our souls atremble, 

As if they had been stroked by a dream. 

I would have us touch each other 

Even with lips, in the kiss of peace remembering 

The chemistry of goodness. 

Afterward, when the breath of afternoon comes short 
and painfully, 

May we pray together for an instant and say goodbye 

And take our separate ways to Paradise under the cloud- 


creased sky. 
JoHN R. McCartuy 


YOU VESTED US THIS MORNING 


(for four soldier-brothers) 
You vested us this morning 
In white-dalmatic peace, 
With cross-hilt sword adorning 
Our hands, signed swift release 
Into the trailing battle-cry, 
Into the calling quest: 
“Lo! white hooves are pounding by 
Bound for a nameless west, 
And your blades for Me hang yet undrawn, your high 
love unprofessed!” 


Not ours is fear of failing 
In deathly hot highnoon, 
Nor dread of swift shafts hailing 
On armor hatred-hewn— 
But may Your love sound warningly 
By gaping tarn and fen, 
When choked ways we cannot see, 
King, may we see You then 
Riding the uplands perilous in forefront of Your men? 


Pain be the daylong crying 
Of hounds upon our heel, 
The valiant round us dying 
On broken sabre-steel: 
But You will bring sweet end of strife 
After daylong heat 
When the forsworn find their life 
Risen from tombed defeat, 
With tent and errant harpers and we thanes about Your 
feet. 
DANIEL J. BERRIGAN 


MAGNOLIA BUSH IN SHOWER 


Swan maidens laving soft limbs in the lane, 
Old rose and silver against the dark grass. 
See how the pretty ones glisten and strain— 
Listen, they whisper, each cream-lissom lass, 
Nodding and shaking, each belle chatelaine, 
Slaking spring heat, sweet, fleet in the rain. 


Viking wind stooping, darkling and shrewd, 

Blue-black mailed, dashing the mere with strong spear 

Valkyries, harried, flee, pell-mell, the rude 

Gusty lust, dropping white plumage in fear. 

Dark grass bent earthward before the rush lewd; 

Dark grass with silver-rose cygnet cloaks strewed. 
CHARLES A. BRADY 


PSALM FOR SPRINGTIME 


He shall come down in the evening 
Like rain upon the grass, 
He shall fall gently as soft showers 
And into my heart shall pass. 
His are the fields in their greenness, 
The newsprung spears and bloom, 
And the wind, and the sky alike; 
His the morn, the growth, the doom. 
I ask a springtime for my singing, 
A time of flower now, 
To laud Him as no barren branch, 
To praise as a laden bough. 

Ray BERNARD 
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“This Publishing Business” 


What could be more fascinating than one’s own 
inside—what the doctor said: what the surgeon did? 
That’s if you’re lucky enough to have been spectacularly 
ill. Even if you haven’t, conversation need never flag: 
vitamins, blood-stream, ganglia, sinus, the juice of thirteen 
lemons, thyroid, typhoid, and an apple a day. How our 
machine works, how to get the best performance out of 
it. The mystery of life, fullness of living. 

But that’s only the surface of our inside. What about 
what’s inside the inside? That which makes us to be alive, 
that which makes us to be at all. Odd that curiosity 
should stop so utterly. Right at the most interior point 
of us there’s a communication of power from God by 
which we are, by which we live. Crassness, thick crassness, 
not to be interested in that. It’s the mystery of life, 
and luminous. And as to fullness of living, there’s a 
flow of life from God to man, and channels by which it 
flows: for the grace of God is an order, a dispensation, not 
a cloudburst. 

To be so interested in the veins and arteries by which 
the blood streams through our body, to be not interested 
at all in the channels by which the Life flows through our 
life—that is very curious. Studying the Sacraments means 
studying how we may increase the flow, be more alive: to 
put it bluntly how we may handle ourselves better and get 
all that’s coming to us; all; All. 

Once I heard a priest complain of Catholics who do not 
bother with the great dogmas: “To them religion means 
nothing but the Sacraments—in respect of which they are 
not gluttonous.” Who is likely to be gluttonous for 

‘Sacraments if he does not grasp the dogmas? What are 
sacraments for? To give us Grace. And what is Grace? 
Something to die in a state of. If that’s all we know about 
Grace, it’s hard to be avid for Sacraments. 

That is why Father Bernard Kelly (colleague of Dr. 
Leen in the Holy Ghost Novitiate outside Dublin) begins 
his book The Sacraments of Daily Life by two chapters on 
Grace. They are very clear even to one who comes new 
to the reading of theology. At the end of them he will 
still know that Grace is something to die in a state of, 
but also he will know why: we could not live the life of 
heaven without it. 

The treatment of the Sacraments is equally lucid. They 
are examined in their relation to the nature of man (he is 
a union of spirit and magter and so are they); in their 
function in the Mystical Body; in their perfection as a 
group; in the special quality of each. 

The book will do a vast service to people to whom the 
word “interior” means only stomach. To be so utterly cut 
off from their own interior is to be exiles indeed. 

F.J.S. 
The Sacraments of Daily Life 
by Bernard Kelly, C.S. Sp. $3.00 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3 
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WHO IS THE ENEMY? 


THe Hipp—en Enemy. The German Threat to Post- 

War Peace. By Heinz Pol. Julian Messner, Inc. $3 
HERE is another strong indictment of those who are 
assumed to be the “provocateurs” of our present tragic 
conflict. Though Mr. Pol’s approach is from a new angle 
to a theme already much discussed in printed volumes, 
its biggest contribution is a further accumulation of 
evidence, not exactly of a conspiracy, but of a wide 
circle of German writers and dreamers seeking world 
domination. In this volume the guilt for the war is set 
squarely on the shoulders of the Pan-Germans. While 
other writers have gone back even as much as a thou- 
sand years in their attempt to account for German am- 
bitions, Heinz Pol goes back only a half-century to find 
his answer. He blames neither the people at large nor 
their cultural ideals nor their common philosophy of 
politics and life. But like other writers he does blame the 
industrialists, the bankers, the army and the great land- 
lords, and most of all the Junkers. His citations from 
their written works and oral speeches make his case 
more than just a plausible theory. 

His remedy against the repetition of a similar tragedy 
a generation from now is a wholesale liquidation of the 
Nazi leaders and their henchmen of whatever class. This 
would mean, as he admits, that an army of half a mil- 
lion is to be proscribed and promptly executed. In this 
army of the proscribed are included also the Pan-Ger- 
mans who, though not necessarily members or sympa- 
thetic followers of the Nazi group, look for final dom- 
ination through the successes of the Nazi Party. They 
are in fact his first target. For Hitler and his fantastic 
ideals of a new world order were really created by the 
Pan-German group, and Hitler’s Mein Kampf is appar- 
ently only a descendant of Heinrich Class’ work, If I 
Were the Kaiser, which appeared in 1913. Thus there can 
be no truce or peace with these hidden enemies who had 
not been taken seriously for a long generation and pre- 
tended a high respectability whenever the cut-throats 
were defeated, but always started their secret machina- 
tions anew. After these elements and trouble-makers 
have been liquidated, then must be launched a process of 
re-educating the German folk to a more liberal view of 
Germany’s place in the international pattern of a family 
of nations. 

Mr. Pol’s volume and the many others written more 
or less with the same purpose, namely to impress on the 
outside world the secret forces which have been work- 
ing on the German mentality with a view to achieving 
final world domination, have several points in common 
which it is worthwhile to link together here. There is 
first their accumulation of citations from a wide variety 
of writers, philosophers, statesmen, poets and journalists, 
all of whom riot in their chauvinistic claims of Ger- 
many’s destiny and right to rule the world. It must be 
confessed that the heap of testimony gathered from all 
these sources appears very convincing. These books, 
moreover, seem to find in the Weimar Republic a period 
of intense broodings, of violent nationalistic forces, a fact 
of which the outside world was apparently unaware. 
Here, incidentally, Mr. Pol seems to preclude the ques- 
tion whether the Weimar Republic produced any good 
results at all for the people at large. Finally, all of these 
writers list or refer to a great number of chauvinistic, 
or at least intensely patriotic, societies in Germany 
which were gradually amalgamated under a single con- 
trol or were suppressed by the imperialists or Fascists, 
or by the Pan-Germans, as in this case of the Hidden 
Enemy. 

The book is clearly written and is very interesting. 
The author has spent most of his life in Germany and 





should know whereof he s But he and nearly all 
his associates in this miss a fine opportunity of 
more direct persuasion for lack of footnotes which can 
easily be chalked on for the skeptic. Explicit references 
to author, work, and page number, are much more ef- 
fective than even a good bibliography set in the ap- 
pendix of the book. Testimony presented in this detailed 
way would assist the reader to evaluate the author’s 
position more accurately and to feel more secure in his 
own discussions. JOSEPH ROoUBIK 


MARTEL vs MARSHAL 


PETAIN: VERDUN TO VicHY. By Francis Martel. Dut- 

ton. $2.50 
POOR old Marshal Pétain. Is there none so poor to do 
him reverence? Surely that réle is not essayed by 
Francis Martel. The latter has presented a sustained 
attack upon practically anything and everything in the 
Marshal’s life. Historians look with suspicion upon an 
author who definitely sets out to prove something, real- 
izing that such an attitude will almost certainly cause 
the author to omit any fact which may weaken his con- 
tention. Certainly, Martel includes practically nothing of 
a constructive nature ascribable to Pétain, and yet it 
seems that there must have been a few things good in 
themselves and good for France. Martel looks with dis- 
like upon the Catholic Church. He despises Franco, 
whom he blames for much of the tragedy that is present- 
day France. He likes the Socialists. He sees nothing 
threatening in Communism. 

More specifically, the author blames Pétain, in the 
decade of the 1930’s, for permitting the French military 
forces to become dependent on the Maginot line, and on 
defensive rather than offensive tactics. Pétain, he writes, 
failed to view Russia and England as possible aids, and 
considered Germany invincible; moreover, Pétain thought 
of himself as the perennial savior of France. The criti- 
cism is very bitter in connection with the fall of France 
in 1940, for which Martel seems to hold Pétain almost 
exclusively responsible. Hence, Martel writes: 

Henri Philippe Pétain, the model of a willing loser, 
became the eager friend of the conqueror, the bitter 
enemy of his erstwhile allies, and a leader who scru- 
pled not to snatch personal victory from the ruins 
of his country’s disaster, more at home in the camp 
of the conquerors than with his defeated people who 
still dreamed obstinately of liberty and of the past 
and future of a free France. 

It is well for the cautious reader to delay a final ver- 
dict on Pétain before studying the matter at least a bit 
further. If this book, devoid of any footnotes indicating 
the sources of information, is altogether true, it is per- 
haps an even stronger indictment of French attempts at 
self-government than it is of Pétain. PAUL KINIBRY 


ONE UNIVERSE 


OuT oF THE SILENT PLANET. By C. 8. Lewis. The Mac- 

millan Company. $2 
WHEN Weston, Ransom and Devine dropped out of the 
sky in their space-ship, there was great excitement in 
Malacandra (which we call Mars). The long aeons of 
silence in which our earth had taken its solitary way 
along the paths of the universe were coming to an end. 
All Malacandra was on the watch for these visitors from 
Thulcandra, the Silent Planet. 

The book deals chiefly with Ransom’s kidnaping by 
Weston, the scientific zealot, and Devine, his financial 
backer, and his forcible transportation to Malacandra. 
Ransom escapes soon after their arrival, and most of 
the book is taken up with his adventures among the 
hrossa, the séroni and the pfifitriggi—the three Mala- 
candrian species—culminating in his interviews with 
Oyarsa, the ruler of the planet. 

With the hrossa—perhaps the most “human” of the 
three species—Ransom has many discussions about their 
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ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


This monumental biography of the great St. Teresa 
went into its second edition immediately after pub- 
lication. It is as warm and human as the Saint 
herself, yet adequately portrays the piercing mind 
of one of the greatest mystics of all time. $5.00 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBOR HURDLE 


JOHN W. WHITE 


THE FACTS about the obstacles which lie in 
the path of genuine Inter-American cooperation by 
a man who has spent twenty-five years as South 
American correspondent for leading U. S. news- 


papers. $2.50 
PILGRIMS ALL 


Compiled by MARY McKENNA CURTIN 


Short stories by contemporary Catholic writers. 
“The best such compilation,” says Paul H. Hallett 
in The Literary Cavalcade, “that has been made.” 

$2.75 


THE OLDEST STORY 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 
The stories of the Bible written in simplified nar- 
rative for younger readers and beautifully illus- 


trated by Kate Seredy. A “must” book for every 
Catholic home. $2.50 


THE SWORD OF ST. MICHAEL 


LILLIAN BROWNE-OLF 


Here is the dramatic picture of the brief, but 
stormy pontificate of Pope St. Pius V. $3.00 


POEMS AND VERSES 


HELEN PARRY EDEN 


“She has the unworldliness of the artist raised to 
a high power by a deeply religious sense . . . her 
workmanship is most exacting.”-——James J. Daly 
in America. $1.85 


TALES FROM THE RECTORY 
FRANCIS CLEMENT KELLEY 
Still tops on America’s best-seller list! Everybody 
is enjoying these short stories by Bishop Kelley. 


$2.25 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


110 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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way of life and ours; and readers of Mr. Lewis’ other 
books will not need to be told how revealing these dis- 
cussions are. Yet they are miles removed from anything 
like synthetic dialogs. The story is full of action as well 
as of thought. 

The planet is a theocracy, and Oyarsa is the angel (or 
Archangel) who administers it. 

Ransom asked [the hrossa] who Oyarsa was. Slow- 

ly and with many misund s, he hammered 

out the information that Oyarsa: 1) lived at Melil- 

dorn; 2) knew everything and ruled everyone; 3) 

had always been there; and 4) was not a hross, nor 

one of the séroni. Then Ransom, following his own 
idea, asked if Oyarsa had made the world. The hrossa 

almost barked in the fervor of their denial. Did 

people in Thulcandra not know that Maleldil the 

Young had made and still ruled the world? Even 

a child knew that. Where did Maleldil live, Ran- 

som asked. 

“With the Old One.” 

And who was the Old One? Ransom did not under- 
stand the answer. He tried 

“Where was the Old One?” 

“He is not that sort,” said Hnohra, “that he has 
to live anywhere.” 

Ransom’s interview with Oyarsa is breath-taking in 
its discussion of the history of primeval creation. The 
angel-ruler of Malacandra tells him that our world, 
Thulcandra, had for countless ages been cut off from all 
communication with the rest of the universe. 

It was not always so. Once we knew the Oyarsa 

of your world—he was brighter and greater than I— 

and then we did not call it Thulcandra. It is the 

longest of all stories and the bitterest. He became 
bent (evil). That was before life came on your world. 

Those were the Bent Years of which we still speak 

in the heavens, when he was not yet bound to Thul- 

candra, but free like us. . . . There was great war, 
and we drove him back out of the heavens and bound 
him in the air of his own world as Maleldil taught 
us. There doubtless he lies to this hour, and we know 
no more of that planet; it is silent. We think that 

Maleldil would not give it up utterly to the Bent 

One, and there are stories among us that He has 

taken strange counsel and dared terrible things, 

wrestling with the Bent One in Thulcandra. 

There is the humor and the satire in this book that 
we have come to expect from Mr. Lewis. For instance, 
the occasion when Ransom, who, being a philologist, 
has acquired some smattering of the language, tries to 
translate Weston’s materialistic glorification of Science 
into Basic Malacandrian. 

Out of the Silent Planet leaves the reader with a satis- 
faction which, for all their imagination and talent, 
stories like Wells’ First Men in the Moon or Staple- 
don’s Last Men and First Men fail to impart. Life on 
Malacandra—and on our own Thulcandra—is given a 
meaning, purpose and completeness which other space 
voyagers seem to have missed. CHARLES KEENAN 


Tue War Acarnst Gop. By Carl Carmer. Henry Holt 
and Co. $2.75 

IT has taken quite a while for the astounding and in- 
credible concept to have dawned on the people’s minds 
that Hitler and the Nazis really are warring against 
God in their way as the Bolsheviks have declared and 
carried out a war in theirs. Both warfares have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that Christianity and the wor- 
ship of God are something past, something dead, some- 
thing weak, something for the poor, miserable, deluded 
human being, something that youth and boldness and 
vigor can overcome. All of us knew when this warfare 
broke out that there would be a tremendous response 
from the entire Christian world, responses from every 
chord of the human heart, from every section of the 
globe, yet none foresaw what those responses would be, 
how manifold, how varied and how impressive. Their 
number increases day by day, yet what is published al- 
ready is only a small bit of what will some day find its 
way into the record of history. 








Out of many thousands of utterances Carl Carmer, 
in this anthology, has quoted the most defiant utter- 
ances of the enemy and has quoted in turn the most re- 
sounding and moving responses, chiefly of non-Catholic 
writers. Some of these are human documents, some of 
them are calls to arms. It is a remarkable anthology, 
which does not omit the testimonies of some of the fight- 
ing men themselves. 

It seems a little strange that Mr. Carmer has not in- 
cluded a single word from the most far-seeing and best 
known religious leader of the entire world, namely, Pope 
Pius XII. Certainly his volume would be rounded out if 
some of the Holy Father’s expressions were included 
therein. The War Against God should be a useful addi- 
tion to the shelf of reference books which religion’s 
delegation can take with them to the peace table. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


Wurre SHore or Ouinpa. By Sylvia Leao. The Van- 

guard Press. $2.50 
IN Pernambuco on the northeast coast of Brazil the 
snowy sands of Olinda glistened and tinkled under a 
sun of crimson gold. Along the curving bay, tall spiral- 
ing coconut-trees sheltered with green wings the thatched 
huts of fishermen whose frail crafts daily wrestled with 
the sea. Here lived Marilia, timid and lonely lacemaker, 
and here the bronzed Gervasio, supreme with sail and 
net, exulted in his bra strength. 

Had Marilia been favored with beauty of face and a 
lively spirit, her neighbors would not have questioned 
Gervasio’s attentions to her. But this handsome rogue 
who made their meninos to laugh and their cabins to 
ring with the song of his voice and music from the 
guitar, what possible attraction could a girl so dull and 
unsightly have for him? “Some women,” Cravina warned 
him, “must content themselves with nothing. There is 
Marilia with the mark on her face. No man could have 
love for her.” “Especially with your dazzling Florabella 
to choose from!” Mockingly Gervasio amended the crude 
admonition. 

In the neat solitude of her cabin Marilia hid the blem- 
ish that could not be concealed. With nimble fingers 
she made the hilros dance which spun the creamy lace 
for the rich ladies of Olinda. At night before her crucifix 
she prayed that envy would not stain her soul. “She 
has peace with her,” thought Gervasio. “It is the quiet- 
ness of Marilia that I like.” She would be the right 
mother for his son. 

Not even dimly in his vision of contentment did Ger- 
vasio foresee how jealousy would strike at the heart of 
his happiness. Blinded with rage he would plunge his 
knife into an innocent friend, and from his lips would 
hear: “Your wife is a Saint. I have taken nothing from 
you.” Then would his eyes open to the treachery of 
Florabella. In his ears would sound again the counsel 
of Padre Amaro never to doubt Marilia. Wildly in his 
remorse he would run in search of his good wife. In the 
house of the priest, who helped to mold her heart “into 
a masterpiece of joy,” he would find Marilia unconscious 
with their son so long desired. 

Like a lacy lyric from Marilia’s hands, this first novel 
by Miss Leao is a splendid thing. Its style, simple as 
Gervasio’s sail, sends the story rippling over white pages. 
The speech of its characters, shaped to the Portuguese 
idiom, engages tunefully the listening ear. Happily its 
imperfections are few. Several passages of indelicate 
realism, like Marilia’s scar, cut into but do not destroy 
its excellence. The reader will enjoy Gervasio; but 
Marilia, his constant wife, will hover in the mind lovely 
as the white shore of Olinda. MICHAEL J. HARDING 
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CONCORDANCE TO 
THE BIBLE 


(Douay Version) 


By REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, S.T.D. 
and 
RAYMOND STOCK 
1255 pages. Buckram. 
- - - $7.50 - - - 


Priests have long been hoping for a Catholic 
concordance. Here is one, and a good one. 
—The Ecclesiastical Review 


A HARMONY OF 
THE GOSPELS 


By REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, S.T.D. 
- - - $2.50 - - - 
This is a book for the student, the preacher 


and all those interested in studying Christ as the 
four Evangelists saw Him. —The Liguorian 
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A HANDY GUIDE 
FOR WRITERS 


By REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, S.T.D. 
o~- Se 





The professional man who must write reports, 
papers, and perhaps even a book will find this 
handbook a veritable mine of information on 
English usage, particularly in those technical 
aspects which are commonly neglected in cor- 
respondence and commercial printed materials. 

—The American School Board Journal 
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B. Herder Book Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
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ART 


THE facility with which American artists pick up the 
technique and mannerisms of contemporary European 
work gives to the art produced in this country a sem- 
blance of the maturity and also some of the decadent 
quality that are characteristic of continental European 
art. This imitative tendency comes from our artists’ mis- 
taken desire to “follow the leader’—in this case the 
School of Paris—and to do the job equally well. In art 
this is fatal, as it develops a false idea of finish and com- 
pleteness. Both of these desirable qualities are relative 
and must be predicated on personal artistic tendencies 
and on those alone. If such personal qualities are round- 
ed out and the finish given to them well related to their 
essential, individual nature, enough has been done, re- 
gardless of how artists of other nativity, and background 
might have proceeded. It is this imitative quality in 
American art, therefore, that gives it a fictitious air of 
maturity. This is so notably the case that it has misled 
some foreign critics of our cultural status. 

Gilbert Chesterton, as an instance, expressed himself 
on this years ago. He pointed out that art was the truest 
reflection of the vitality of a culture and that, in spite of 
our national youthfulness, our art appeared aged. There 
is also the often quoted statement of a French critic that 
we are the only nation to pass from barbarism to de- 
generacy, without civilization in between. Both of these 
ideas have things in common, but are based on a very 
wrong assumption arising out of a superficial sense of 
the true qualities of American life. The vitality and 
complexity of American life have proved too much for 
the artist, and he has retreated to the artistic solutions 
emanating from the older, more compact and estheti- 
cally agreeable European civilization. 

All of this militates against the development of our 
own art expression, which, when it emerges, will display 
the influences from a variety of local, immediate sources. 
The national and racial origins of our population will 
play a large part in this development. Italian, Jew, Slav, 
all of these will color and give form to such an art and, 
importantly, the instinctive quality of the Negro prom- 
ises to bring to it a valuable contribution. The current 
show of work by Negroes at the Museum of Modern Art 
is interesting in this connection. It is made up of oils, 
temperas, drawings and a mural by the students of the 
Art Department of Hampton Institute in Virginia. While 
it would be a mistake to overrate this work, it is signifi- 
cant that the head of the Art Department, Dr. Viktor 
Lowenfeld, follows a course of teaching that is based on 
the natural qualities and abilities of the Negro students. 

It is of value, therefore, to quote Mr. Victor D’Amico, 
Director of the Museum’s Educational Program, on this 
teaching method. He writes: “The Negro possesses a 
rich creative power which is sometimes highly individual 
and sensitive. He is imaginative and responsive when 
properly guided and encouraged but can easily become 
inhibited and imitative under inflexible and formal teach- 
ing. There are few teachers who are capable of instruct- 
ing him without destroying, or at least perverting, his 
visual perception and his instinctive talent.” Of course 
this applies to all art students as much as it does to 
those of Negro blood but these last are, as he says “more 
easily influenced.” On this matter Dr. Lowenfeld’s own 
statement is pertinent when he says: “Unequal social 
conditions have created in the Negro a strong, though 
often unconscious, longing for everything which mem- 
bers of the majority group have achieved. In art this 
unconscious longing is frequently expressed in imitations 
of the ‘superior’ art of the white group.” In a word, 
therefore, the American artist, including the Negro, 
trades his heritage for a pottage of foreign brew and 
thereby achieves the doubtful distinction of provinciality. 

Barry BYRNE 








THEATRE 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS. At long last we have the 
first big success of the new season. Its title is One Touch 
of Venus and it is produced by Cheryl Crawford at the 
Imperial Theatre, with Mary Martin in the leading role. 
It is a pagan festival. The names of Kenny Baker and 
John Boles are featured in nice black type just below 
Miss Martin’s. Under these, in smaller type but still im- 
pressive, are the names of Paula Laurence and Teddy 
Hart, with the further information that Kurt Weill 
wrote the music, that Ogden Nash supplied the lyrics, 
and that Mr. Nash and S. J. Perelman collaborated on 
the book. Having gathered all this information, sit back 
in your seat and make the most of your last chance to 
relax. 

You will have no chance for that after the curtain 
goes up. One Touch of Venus is not a relaxing offering. 
It keeps you tense with excitement, and quivering with 
eagerness to miss no detail on the crowded stage. You 
will not get all the dialog, but that does not matter, for 
it is not up to the standard of the production as a whole. 
You will see the company and the dancing and the 
gorgeous stage effects, and hear the music and follow 
the plot, and that is enough. There are many smutty 
lines in the production, which seem bound to creep into 
every musical comedy, and which you will be very will- 
ing to miss. 

The story is a new version of Pygmalion and Galatea. 
In the present offering the leading characters are Venus, 
whose statue came to life in an ultra-modern American 
museum because a good-looking young barber with 
whom she falls in love has put an engagement ring on 
her finger. He has an excellent voice and some charm- 
ing songs. Venus, being Miss Mary Martin, has a lovely 
voice of her own and returns his tributes with a gen- 
erous collection of love songs, all of them the last word 
in vocal modernity. 

The shifts of time between ancient Greece and ultra- 
modern America are rather abrupt. They keep you a 
bit confused and guessing, till the finale, in which Venus 
watches a Bacchanalian dance of nymphs and satyrs. 
She is made so home-sick by this that she returns per- 
manently to her statue and pedestal. All the spectators 
are practically lifted out of their seats by the Baccha- 
nalian climax. Most of them seem slightly dazed by its 
cumulative dash and spirit and élan. If details escape 
them here and there in the general bedazzlement it is 
not surprising. 

No spectator can fail to realize that the greatest at- 
traction of the production is Miss Martin. She does 
real acting as Venus, little as one could expect it. Here- 
tofore known as the alluring singer of My Heart Be- 
longs to Daddy, she has taken her place in stardom with 
unusual ease and charm. She conveys to her new audi- 
ences exactly the right sense of a Venus a bit puzzled 
by her modern American experiences but taking them all 
in her stride. 

Kenny Baker, as the barber, gives her fine support, 
both as a singer and an actor, and Paula Laurence gets 
everything there is in it out of her part as the wealthy 
art collector’s secretary. John Boles as the collector, and 
Ruth Bond as the barber’s former sweetheart, are all 
they should be. But from start to finish One Touch of 
Venus belongs first to Miss Martin and second to Miss 
Agnes DeMille’s dancers, and everybody in the audience 
knows it. 

The dancing is full of gaiety and wild abandon. The 
songs you will be hearing all winter. There are quite 
a lot of them, the best being, I think, Speak Low, That’s 
Him, Foolish Heart (all sung to perfection by Miss Mar- 
tin), How Much I Love You, West Wind, Wooden Wed- 
ding and I’m a Stranger Here Myself. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


—— SIENA HEIGHTS —, 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominie 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 
. 
ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 




















INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnineron, bd. c. 
An Institution for the Higher Education of Womee 


Ceaducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 


100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 
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Regis College, Weston, Massachussets 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-Professional Courses for preparation for 
Teacher - Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 
Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 


For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 











BRESCIA | COLLEGE . uRsutine “COLLEGE 


att wine A net ae OF AMERICA 
© Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosephy. Teachers 
ficates. eq 2 and Secretarial Training 
Fer further Information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Aceredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of eed S Regrets. Degrees ef 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Science in Nare- 
ing. A standerdizing Geesaatuny ant of Mente is maintained in connec- 
= y— the ——_ ty me located oo the upper per 
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COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL Gis, 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Accredited. Students Geepered & for graduate, medical and law schools, 
for high school teaching, and secretarial 
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Sisters, Servants of the Immacalate Heart of Mary 
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CATHOLIC BEST SELLER 


The Family that 
Ouertook Christ 


By 


REV. M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 


The author of 
“The Mas Who Got Even With God" 
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QUOTING THE 
REVIEWERS 


"It should be unnecess to 
state that The Family That 
Overtook Christ is recom- 
mended to all." 

—BEST SELLERS 


“The author has chosen a 
great subject.” 
—CATHOLIC WORLD 


“Reading it is a thrilling ad- 
venture in hagiography." 
—BOOKS ON TRIAL 
“... will appeal to a wide 
field of readers."—-THE SIGN 





HE STORY of a remarkable family: 
St. Bernard, his parents, brothers and 
sister. Biography and history in the form of 
a novel, sparkling with romance, adventure 
and spiritual perseverance. “Will delight any 
reader who likes a first-class story.”—Our 
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At All Cotholic Book Stores or From 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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$ RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, AMERICA 
; PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 


Bought and Sold - Catalogues Issued 
Catholic History and Theology Wanted 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





DOUAY — RHEIMS 
CH 


HOLY BIBLE ALLONER VERSION 


1300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $11.00. Send for circular AB343. 








33 Berclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 
; THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 
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FILMS 


SAHARA. Desert warfare is dished out by an all-male 
cast, particularly in the person of Humphrey Bogart, as 
exciting, adventurous filmfare. Set in the Libyan desert 
in 1942 when the stalwart British 8th Army was driven 
back to El Alamein, the picture has all the ingredients 
to thrill even a war-sated audience. Mr. Bogart gives one 
of his outstanding performances as a crew member of 
the American tank Lulubelle, and movie fans will agree 
that that is enough to distinguish any production. While 
driving south to join the retreating British forces, the 
tank crew is augmented by a veritable melting pot in 
the persons of a Sudanese soldier with his Italian and 
German pilot prisoners. From there on the story be 
comes the saga of men against the desert rather than 
any animate foe. A water-hole at an old fort provides 
the focus of action when it offers a haven to the weary 
stragglers who defend it to the last two men against a 
Nazi motorized battalion. Naturally there is flag-waving 
in the finale, but who cares after such tense, pulsating 
drama? The personal stories of these unsung heroes are 
human fragments, never overplayed but typical of their 
race and backgrounds. J. Carrol Naish, Rex Ingram, 
Bruce Bennet and Lloyd Bridges are some of the men 
who help to make this battle with the desert real and 
arresting. Zoltan Korda’s direction highlights all the 
personal angles that help to make this moving tale. 
Young and old cinemagoers will be left a bit breathless 
as they thrill to the daring recorded here. (Columbia) 


PARIS AFTER DARK. This recent addition to the list 
of underground stories merits consideration chiefly be- 
cause Philip Dorn and George Sanders give such strong 
characterizations. These two are so capable that they 
almost succeed in lifting the production out of a run-of- 
the-mill classification. It is the French underground that 
provides a basis for the tale and, as always, Nazi bru- 
tality is exposed in unforgettable terms. Dorn is cast in 
the role of a poilu who returns to his Paris home after 
being released from a German concentration camp. 
Filled with terror because of personal experiences with 
the invaders, the soldier refuses to join in the anti-Nazi 
movement headed by George Sanders and assisted by 
Dorn’s wife as played by Brenda Marshall. Of course a 
bitter turn of events awakens the frustrated man to his 
patriotic duty and he dies a hero in his effort to preserve 
France. The action of the picture is slow and moody at 
times, though some may consider that a characteristi- 
cally foreign touch. As a whole, adults will find this 
passable war drama. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


YOU’RE A LUCKY FELLOW MR. SMITH. Farce with 
musical score. Evelyn Ankers is cast as the heroine who 
tricks Allan Jones, a soldier she had just met, into be 
coming her husband so she may gain an inheritance by 
marrying before her twenty-fourth birthday. Slow, dull 
comedy, objectionable because of its light treatment of 
marriage. (Universal) 


HI YA SAILOR. Utilizing a canteen-setting and the song- 
writing business, the producers have packed this musical 
with songs and specialty acts. However, none of the 
aforementioned will set the screen-world on fire. When 
a sailor in quest of a publisher for his songs arrives in 
New York, with three pals, they tour the city, and the 
stage is set for the variety parade. Donald Woods, Elyse 
Knox, Eddie Quillan and Frank Jenks head the cast, 
while Ray Eberle and Wingy Nanone, with their orches- 
tras, handle the music. About fifteen songs are scattered 
through the acts of the Delta Rhythm Boys, the Leo 
Diamond Quintette, the Nilsson Sisters, Mayris Chaney 
and her dance trio, the Hacker duo, George Beatty and 
other vaudeville personalities. This is a mediocre filler-in 
suitable for adults. (Universal) Mary SHERIDAN 





CORRESPONDENCE 











MANPOWER 


Eprror: It was with satisfaction that I read your edi- 
torial of September 18, analyzing the recommendations 
I made to Mr. Byrnes in my report offering a solution of 
the labor shortage problem in Pacific Coast aircraft 
factories. 

May I express my appreciation for the statement that 
the suggestions made are “sensible” and further that 
you feel henceforth the War Production Board and the 
War Manpower Commission “will pull together and 
work as a team.” 

I have reason to feel that if this is done and the plan 
as outlined is vigorously pushed, we will get the planes 
we need, so that there will be no diminution in the pun- 
ishment that is to be inflicted upon those who were 
responsible for having forced virtually the entire world 
to take up arms. 


New York, N. Y. BERNARD M. BarRucH 


FULBRIGHT RESOLUTION 


Eprror: May I express my sincere appreciation for your 
editorial, “The Fulbright Resolution,” which appeared in 
the October 2 issue of America. I certainly hope that the 
Senate can be persuaded to take some action in this 
important matter. 

House of Representatives J. W. FULBRIGHT 


Washington, D. C. 


REGNANS IN EXCELSIS 


RE “Warrior Pontiff” (America, September 25), may I 
submit a note on Regnans in Excelsis? 

This Bull of Saint Pius V was as epochal and neces- 
sary in the period of the Church’s history in which it 
was issued as the excommunication of Michael Ceru- 
larius, the penance of Emperor Henry at Canossa, and 
the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII were in their own 


e learned the Infallibility of the Pope in our Cate 
chism, and as young men we understood the doctrine of 
his Supreme Jurisdiction to be a matter of Faith. It 
would have been well for the world had both been de- 
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us to take up the Rosary against more formidable ene- 
mies than the Turk. and Duces have passed since 
then. Peter and His Church remain. Ubi Petrus, ibi 
Ecclesia. 


New Westmimster, B. C. a, i @& 


SEMINOLES AND LIMPKIN 


Eprror: In an article on the Seminole Indian in the Sep- 
tember 11 issue of America, Miss Patricia Allen makes 
the statement that “he has practically exterminated the 
limpkin. . . . In years past they waded in the waters of 
Florida by the thousands, but the un-conservation-con- 
scious Seminoles have made them rare indeed.” 

A great many more limpkin have been killed by un- 
conservation-minded white settlers than the Seminoles 
have ever taken. One of the chief causes of their dis- 
appearance has been the near-destruction of their food 
supply by the white man. The limpkin lives almost en- 
tirely on water-snails. With the drainage of big areas of 
marshland in Florida—several thousand square miles— 
and the burning over of these dried-out marshes, the 
birds have lost their means of livelihood. As they have 
become rarer, their eggs have commanded high prices 
from museums and private collectors, and the profes- 
sional egg-collector has done his share in reducing their 
numbers. 

The chief problem in the preservation of the limpkin 
today lies in maintaining its habitat and controlling the 
professional collector. It hardly seems fair to put all the 
blame on the Seminole Indian when the white man has 
been so largely responsible for their depletion. Inciden- 
tally, there are probably more limpkin and Florida 
water-birds today in the region of Florida where the 
Seminoles live than in any other area in Florida. 

If Miss Allen is interested in the conservation of these 
birds, she can learn about them from the National Audu- 
bon Society, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
Society is doing a tremendous amount for the mainte- 
nance of a proper habitat to ensure the future of the 
limpkin and other Florida water-birds, and maintains 
sanctuaries and wardens on their principal breeding 
grounds. 


Waltham, Mass. ELIZABETH STONE 


RETORT COURTEOUS 


Eprror: As a postscript to your editorial “Unquenchable 
Spirit” (America, September 25) and to Elizabeth Lamb’s 
letter (October 9) I should like to offer this example. 

One of my brothers, Joseph, is an Army Air Cadet and 
he was sent to a non-Catholic college for Pre-Flight 
studies. In the history class the professor made slighting 
remarks about the Catholic Church. Now my brother 
had no Catholic school training. He did imbibe, however, 
the Catholic spirit from his Sunday School Sisters, 
priests, and y from a wonderful Catholic home. 
Well, while the professor slurred the Church, Joe just 
couldn’t sit still. The professor asked him what he had 
on his mind and Joe answered: “I was wondering, sir, 
whether you were teaching history or your version of 
religion?” The professor threatened to report him. How- 
ever, this professor evidently realized that the Army 
stands for such slurs no more than Joe, for no report 
was made. 

In the next letter my brother sent me he related how 
the professor was very fair after that episode, for which 
Joe gave him due credit. 

Weston, Mass. J. D. C. 
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THE COMPLETE 
PRAYERBOOK 
THAT HAS 


LARGE CLEAR TYPE 


BLESSED 
BE 


GOD 
$3. to $10. 
At all Catholic Bookstores size 6¥ by 4—744 pages 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN ©© HOOKSETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Hamp- 

shire. Empowered in full to grant degrees. Affiliated 

with the Catholic University of America. utiful location 

among the pines. Campus of 300 acres. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, in Home Economics, and in Commerce 
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Leave it to AMERICA... 
to come through! 








We would like you to know how the 
Chaplains feel about the help they re- 
ceive from AMERICA. 

How they feel is best summed up in 
the words of an overseas Chaplain who 
wrote to say—‘Leave it to AMERICA 
to come through!” 

We consider this more of a tribute 
than a compliment and feel it rightfully 
belongs to our readers—for you enabled 
us to come through . . . with subscrip- 
tions to AMERICA . with the 
AMERICA V Kit . . . with books and 
pamphlets. 

We want to continue to come through. 
Are you still interested? 

Say Happy Christmas to some Chap- 
lain with an AMERICA V Kit and help 
him win his Victory for Christ! 


The America Press 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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PARADE 


THAT ever-rising tidal wave—the pretexts for divorce— 
continued flooding the nation’s social life... . An In- 
diana man told the judge he had sixteen reasons for 
divorce—his wife’s children by a former marriage and 
her grandchildren kept moving in on him until sixteen 
of them had taken up their abode in his house....A 
California husband punctured fifty-five cans of rationed 
fruit and vegetables put up by his wife. The wife hot- 
footed it to a divorce court. . . . Each night before her 
husband retired, a Chicago wife informed the divorce 
court, he set his alarm clock for 1:00 A.M. When the 
alarm rang he would sit up and take a drink from a 
bottle under his pillow; then set the clock for 3:00 A.M. 
for another snorter, and so on. The wife complained 
she was being awakened all night long by the buzzing 
of the alarm clock. . . . The long-distance telephone as 
an instrument of mental cruelty was described by a 
divorce-seeking Los Angeles woman. When her husband 
traveled he would call her on the long-distance wire, 
reverse the charges, bark out “Hello” and then hold the 
line fifteen to twenty minutes without saying another 
word. Telephone bills mounted to staggering propor- 
tions each month, she affirmed. . . . Quarrels over a 
wife’s false teeth broke up an Illinois marriage. In grant- 
ing the divorce, the judge gave the wife custody of her 
teeth, which the husband had taken and refused to re- 
turn. . . . Car-sharing to save gasoline and tires occa- 
sioned the entry of another Midwest couple into the 
divorce court. The owner of a war industry organized a 
group-riding plan and became too fond of a lady in 
his group, according to his wife. The judge ny the 
husband to get into a different car-sharing grow 

Before a Midwest divorce court a woe Rg ~ Ae 
introduced a clipping from an advice-to-the-lovelorn col- 
umn as supporting evidence. 

Said the young husband: “I guess our love just cooled, 
Judge. It says here [pointing to the clipping] that when 
a man’s love is dead because his wife nags him or goes 
around the house most of the time with cream on her 
face, they might as well get a divorce.” Said the judge: 
“Young man, you do not regard the responsibilities of 
marriage seriously enough. Just because a man falls out 
of love is no reason for him to walk out on a marriage. 
My personal advice to you is to quit reading advice 
to the lovelorn.” 


If the permanent family were not essential to society, 
the divorce courts would be funny. . . . Since the per- 
manent family is essential to society, the divorce courts 
are tragic. .. . We can form some picture of the havoc 
divorce is wreaking on the home front by envisioning 
the fighting front if the pretexts used in divorce courts 
could get men out of the Army. 


Dispatches from the Front: Pfc. George Spess asked dis- 
charge from the Army yesterday, because a buddy had 
deliberately punctured his mess kit. The request was 
granted. ... Ten privates and two sergeants won release 
after proving their sleep was disturbed by the snoring 
of soldiers in neighboring foxholes. . . . 6,000 privates, 
charging various top-sergeants with mental cruelty, were 
given permission to return to private life. ... A number 
of doughboys who found the noise made by exploding 
shells a source of constant annoyance received honor- 
able discharges and will be shipped home next week. 
... Pleas of incompatibility with their fellows have won 
discharges from the armed services for thousands of 
soldiers and sailors within the last few months. The 
incompatibility appears to be increasing. . . . Corporal 
Wiffin and his captain finally decided they could not make 
a go of it. After receiving his discharge and ticket for 
home, Corporal Wiffin said: “The captain is a fine fellow 
but we just don’t think alike.” JoHN A. TOOMEY 








Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 


A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 


years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 


Organized Athletics All sports la season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 

















Georgetown College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 

Visitation Convent = =F eccciasial and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 














oe Fully Acoredined Courses, Boarding and 

for Girls National atronage Day. Sports, Advantage 
. . 144TH YEAR . of Country Life in the 

ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS _National Capitol. 











Departments 


Academy of St. Josep 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND —_ geen ' 
EW YORK Art, Vocal and 
BOARDING — SCHOOL mercial Subjects; Bxten- 
FOR GIRLS ee oe 
Address: Directress door Rink. 











PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 


23 miles from Providence ; ape ay ee ee Conducted 

by American Monks of the Benedictine Congrega- 

tion, assisted by Lay Masters. urriculum, based on 14 cen- 
of Benedictine educati 


for Athletics. Sailing on inland waters of N 
225 acres, including Farm operated by School 
available. 

For further information, apply te Headmaster 


ALL HALLOWS 


164th St. and Concourse 
Fronting Joyce Kilmer Park 
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———FOR BOYS———— 
Christian Brothers of Ireland 


Vela 














NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
Payment with Order . . 





BOOKS, Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 

Reasonably Priced Catalogs Free. Browsers Invited Want 
_ Solicited. Libraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





eeurt HOME MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL now. Hel 
Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOM 
North Carolina. 


us to 
Ww. Rev. 
jy A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Distan 





OFFICE TO LET. Carpeted, unfurnished, light, airy, potvete, no 
services. Complete law and financial libraries reason- 


able. Room 802, Seventy Pine Street, New York City 5. ‘Diaby 4-47 30. 





“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 cents a year, 
to encourage religious vocations among girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 
389 East 150th St., Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for Catal 
a Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th St.); 
ew Yor 





CATHOLIC MAN WANTED to handle correspondence for missionary 
organization. Competent to give dictation. Write fully, giving qualifica- 
tions, experience, salary expected, age, draft status. Box A, America, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 





WHY not write that story, article, novel, that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of ex- 
perience, criticism, rewrite, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
editor of accepted fection, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used textbooks SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or "phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. Collaboration—ghost writing—every 
assistance wf the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERARY 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
Street, New York. Phone ENdicott 2-6852. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
storc. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome your 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten and 
Grades 1-8): 1. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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BAY HAVEN 


1517 Brickell Avenue 
MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


SCHOOL NOW OPEN 


Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 
Resident and Day School for Girls, comprising 
Pre-School, Primary, Intermediate and High Schoo! 
Special Facilities for Modern Languages, 
Spanish and French in particular. 


For Information Apply to: The Reverend Mother Superior 





PHONE 9-3323 








ORBIS VIVUS: Latin for 7-year-olds. 


The first book in 400 years that fits the age, needs, and affections 
of the child. Says Msgr. McNamara: “What @ splendid contribu- 
tion to Catholic living would result from such a course in Latin 
for the Catholic elementary schools.” Postpaid, $1.25 each. 
institute of Domestic Education, Minerva, N. Y., In-the-Adirondacks. 
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WHAT DOES THE POPE SAY? 


Whatever the Pope says, at all times and in all countries, is of tremendous im- 
portance to all men of all races. When the Pope speaks infallibly, he speaks as the 
Vicar of Christ on earth. When the Pope speaks on the problems that affect hu- 
manity, he speaks as the spiritual guide who is best fitted, among men, without any 
exception, to direct the careening course of a world in agony. 


WHAT Does Pope Pius SAY? 


Since that February day in 1939 when he was elected to succeed Pope Pius XI, the 
Pope has spoken frequently and with the authority of the representative of 
Christ among all men. His thoughts and convictions have been expressed in en- 
cyclicals, in official pronouncements on special occasions, in addresses to the Car- 
dinals, in public and semi-public letters, in radio broadcasts, All of these documents 
are available—but they are difficult to locate and are published in diverse 


languages. 


WHAT HAs Pope Pius XII SAip? 


Surely, this is invaluable information for Catholic and non-Catholic alike. James 

W. Naughton, S.J., has examined every available document issued under the name 

of Pius XII. He has completed an analytic classification of the doctrines pro- 

pounded by the present Pontiff in solution of the problems of the modern world. 

The answer to the question, What says Pope Pius XII? is given in a new book to 
be published by The America Press on October 25, entitled:. 


PIUS Xl 
WORLD PROBLEMS 


Father Naughton presents the papal pronouncements in a running discourse that 
ineorporates quotations from the papal documents under the following headings: 


|. The War and Its Causes 
Il. Peace and Reconstruction 
lll. Related Problems: The State, Marriage, 
Education, the Social Question 
IV. The Church of Today 


The volume includes a complete bibliography on the Pontificate of Pius XII, an 
Index of Papal Documents, and a thorough Index of Subjects and Names. 


$2.00 
Ready October 25. Place your order today. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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